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THE FOUNTAIN OF JOB. 

This wonder-working fountain figures in several 
Eastern romances and stories, and its history is 
thus recorded by Mohammedan legend-mongers : 
“God looked on Job, and had compassion on him, 
and he said to him, ‘Strike the earth with thy 
feet’” (Karan xxxvi. 41). Jobstamped, and from 
the dung-heap on which he bad been seated a clear 
@ream of water issued, the sweetest that there is ; 
sad the water continued to flow. Now God said 
to Job, “ Wash in this water.” Rahma, the wife 
@ Job (she is also called Sitis), poured the water 
Spon bis head and over his body, and he washed 
Bimself. All the sores that were on his flesh dis- 
Sppeared, and he was healed ; there was not a scar 
left, avd he seemed more beautiful than before he 
Was afflicted. Then God said to Job, “Drink of 
the water.” Then all the worms that were in the 
inside of Job died, and he was quite whole. Now 
his took place in Bashan, and the fountain re- 
Mains to this day, and is called “Qarya Aiyub,” 
and the city near it is “ Airs-Aiyub.” “I have 


Men the city of the fountain,” says the Persian | 


Muoslator of ‘Tabari.’ “Every person who goes 
there afflicted by internal or external maladies and 
Washes and drinks of that water is healed of his 

se” (Baring-Go ild, ‘ Legends of Old Testa- 
Ment Characters,’ vol. ii. p. 58). 


St. | 


Fiench | 


Shelley's Adonais.’ | 


In the Persian romance of ‘Mihr i Mah,’ or 
‘The Sun and Moon’ (the names of the hero 
and heroine), the Emperor of China, in order to 
obtain by magical means a son and heir to his 
throne, sets out for a distant country, accompanied 
by his chief vazir and a learned philosopher. The 
adventurers fall into the toils of a powerful en- 
| chanter, who transforms the emperor into a lion, 
the vazir into a wolf, and the philosopher into a 
fox. 

“ Then, seeing themselves in a desert place, they wept 
bitterly, without speaking, without upbraiding one an- 
other; and having arrived at the foot of a mountain, 
they found a beautiful spring in the midst of a thick 
wood, Climbing into a great tree, they laid themselves 
among its branches and slept two days without once 
waking. Now amongst the numerous birds that fre- 
quented this mountain there was one, a monstrous bird, 
and no less wicked than great, who with his outstretched 
wings obscured the sun. As he was tearing up some 
trees with which to build his nest, he carried off that 
| one in wh ch were the three unfortunates to the top of 
; the mountain, When the transformed adventurers at 
| length awoke, they were greatly surprised to find them- 
selves and the tree removed from the valley so far below, 
and began to run round the summit of the mountain. 
Presently they came upon a spring, which was the same 
that God had given to Job, and ite water had the virtue 
of healing all the wounds and diseases to which men are 
liable. Seating themselves near this spring without know- 
its properties, they saw two birds dive into it covered 
with blood from fighting and come out quite healed. 
The philosopher, convinced that it was the fountain of 
Job, ran and threw himee!f into it, calling upon his com- 
panions to do likewise. They bad scarcely plunged into 
the wondrous spring when their human form was restored 
to them.” 

Springs and fountains having similar properties 
occur frequently in Indian romances, in one of 
which there is a spring that could change a female 
ape into a beautiful woman, and vice versd. In 
the Eastern texts of the ‘ Book of Sindibid’ a 
prince bathes in a spring and is at once changed 
into a woman, and afterwards bathing in another 
spring, bis proper sex is restored. Still more 
wonderful was the lake that, according to another 
Persian romance, changed a youth who bathed in 
it to a fine young woman, who married and had 
children ; but at length the transformed youth 
recovered his sex by accidentally bathing in 
another lake, Were such tales not so wide- 
spread, we might ascribe them to the effects of 
one of the seductive drugs which form the Para- 
dise of Fools. W. A. CLovustor. 


A LETTER OF CHARLES WATERTON. 

Charles Waterton is an exceedingly interesting 
personality, and it may be worth while to notice 
the existence of a characteristic letter from the 
great naturalist in a somewhat unlikely quarter. 
A thin octavo volume of ‘ Historical Pictures from 
the Campagna of Rome,’ by John Wynniatt Grant, 
was published by Hamilton, Adams & Co. The 
author is described on the title-page as translator 
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of Schiller’s ‘ Lay of the Bell,’ Goethe's ‘ Faust,’ 
and he has included some versions of the lyrics 
from that famous world poem in this volume. The 
verses deal with morning in the Campagna, the 
English Cemetery, the foundation of Rome, and 
similar topics. The last article is in prose, and is 
a letter, dated Whickham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
April 12, 1847, describing the death of a pet 
starling, “ Poor Charlie.” The bird was an intel- 
ligent one, and had struck up a friendship with a 
kitten. His mistress bad teught him 

‘to pipe some pretty notes, on hearing which the Roman 
maidens are apprised, upon occasion, that their lovers 
are wandering near their habitations to catch a glimpee 
of their pretty faces at the window. Their imitative 


Casnel, Your Future Foretold; or, the whole Art of 
Astrology Explained. 1875. 

Catastrophe Mundi ; or, Merlin Revived, in a Discourse 
of Prophecies and Predictions with Mr. Lilly's Hiere. 
giyphics. By a Learned Pen. 1683. 

Cattan, Christopher, Gentleman, Geomancie with the 
Wheele of Pythagoras. Translated into our English 
Tongue by Francis Sparry. 1608. 

Cavalry Officer. Astrology as it is, not as it has been 
represented: a Compendium by which any Person may 
east his Nativity, and so ascertain whether Astrology 
is or is not entitled to a fair Consideration. 1856, 

Clarionis, Joannis. Bedentniss und offenbarung warer 
himlisecher Influxion dea bocher-farnen, 1540. 

Christmas, Henry. The Cradle of the Twin Giants, 
Science and History, Astrology as a Science, Nativities, 
Magic, Alchemy, &c, 1849, 


harmony bears a near resemblance to the words 
Eccomi qui, cuore mio, cuore mio.” 

This letter, addressed to Waterton, elicited the 
reply with which the volume concludes :— 

Walton Hall, April 2let, 1847. 

S1r,—Poor Charlie! I pity you and your lady and 
little pussy for the loss of poor Charlie. Favourites too 
often come to an untimely end. I had a raven which 
was poor Charlie over again; and I lost him when I 
least expected it. He had a fray with the coachman, 
and the savage strangled him. 

I have just now eighty pairs of starlings breeding in 
the old gateway opposite my windows. You will arrive 
in Rome too late to procure a young starling this yeer. 
In spring, cartloads of old birds are brought into 
Rotunda market for the use of the kitchen; but as the 
flesh of these birds is hard and tough, they fetch the 
lowest price of any birds offered for sale. The starling, 
sooner than any bird except the raven, repays one for 
attention to its education, 

If I may judge from the composition of your letter, I 
would say that your pen is, at any time, capable of pro- 
ducing an elegant, amusing, and instructive work. 

Thanking you sincerely for the g od opinion which 
you have expressed of ‘ The Wanderings,’ and which | 
feel I do not deserve ; and wishing you health, success, 
and enjoyment, when you visit sgxin the Eternal City, 
and bask in the delicious sun of Bellisima Italia, 

1 remain, sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
WATERTON, 


This letter will, I think, be welcomed by all 
readers and admirers—the terms are synonymous 
—of Charles Waterton. 

Wituam A. Axoy, 

Manchester, 


FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY OF ASTROLOGY. 
(See 7" S, xi. 123, 183 244, 344.) 

Cahagnet, L. Alph. Celestial Telegraph; or, Secrets 
of the Life to come revealed through Magnetism, wherein 
the Existence, Form, and Occupations of the Soul after 
its Separation from the Body are proved by many Years’ 
Experiments, 185). 

Camerarius, Joachim. 
Latin. Norimberge, 1532. 

Carpenter, R. 

Pious. A Sermon. 1657. 

Carnevale, D’Antonio. G'i Arcani delle Stelle...... 
Discorso Astrologico, Firinze and Venetia, 1665. 


Astrologica. In Greek and 


Coley, Henry. Astrology, with the Genethliacal Part, 
| 2vole. 1688. 

Coley, Henry. Key to the Whole Art of Astrology, 
oan Filled and Polished, with Tables. in three parts, 
940. 

Conjuror’s Magazine; or, Magic and Physiognomical 
Mirrors. 2 vols, Also vol. iii, entitled Astrologer's 
Magazine, consisting of an Introduction to the Science 
of Astrology, Art of Setting a Figure, Signs how to cal- 
culate Nativities. 1792-4, 

Cook, Christopher. Astrology ina Nut Shell: a Letter 
to Alderman Humphrey on Occult Phenomena connected 
with the Death of the Prince Consort. 1862 

Cornelius, Agrippa. Opera de Occulta Philosopbis 
Elementa Magica Petri de Abano, de Magis Speciebus 
de Materia Demon Isagoge, Ars Notoria, Divination 
Varia, Kc. Lugduni, 1531. 

Culpeper, Nicholas. Semeiotica Uranica; or, a 
Astrological Judgment of Diseases, wherein is laid down 
the way and manner of finding out the cause, change, 
and end of the disease ; also whether the sick be likely 
to live or die, and the time when recovery or death is t 
be expected. 1658. Enlarged edition by N. Brookes, 
1665. 

Culpeper, Nicholas, English Physician, Enlarged; 
with 69 Medicines made of English Herbs, that were 
not in any Impression until this; with A Table of the 
Herbs, also what Planet governeth them. London, 1651. 

D’Arcandam, Livre, Docteur et Astrologue; traictant 
des Prédictions d’Astrologie, principalement des Neit- 
sances, ou fatales Dispositions, et du Jour de la Nativite 
des Enfans, avec faciles inventions p ur trouver le signe 
et planete, dominant en la nativite de chacun. Lyon, 
1625. 

Darioto, Claud. Ad Astrorum Judica Facilis Intro- 
ductio, acces Fragmentum de morbis et diebus Crites 
ex astrorum moto cognoscendis. Lug., 1557. 

Declaration, A, of the several Trensons, Blasphemies, 
and Misdemeanours acted, spoken, and published agains 
God, the late King, his present Maj-sty, the Nobility 
Clergy, &c., by that grand Wizard and Impostor, William 
Lilly. Presented to the Right Hon. the Members of 
Parliament. 1660. 

De Elementis et Orbitus Coelestibus Liber Antiquus * 
eruditus Meseahale laudatissimi inter Arabes Astrolog’, 
&e. Noriberge, 1549. 

De Gabalis, Le Comte, 
Secretes. Paris, 1670. 

Demonologia; or, Natural Knowledge Revealed, being 
an Exposé of Ancient and Modern Superstitions 
Apparitions, Astrology, Devils, Magic, Witches, & 


Ou Entretiens sur les Sciencet 


Astrology proved Harmless, Useful, | 1827. ? 
| De Spadicime, Sinibal, Astrologue de |'Etat de Milas. 


Le Miroir d’Astrologie, ou le Pagsetems de la Jeunes 
Troyes, nda 
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De Vallemonte, L. 
de la Baguette. Paris, 1693, 

Digges, Leonard. 
Right Good Effect fruitfully augmented by the Authors, 
containing Plaine, Briefe, Pleasant Rules to Judge the 
Weather by the Sunne, Moone, Starres, Comets, Rain- 
bow, Thunder, Cloudes, with other extraordinary Tokens, 
not omitting the Aspect+ of the Planets, with a Briefe 
Judgment for ever of Plentie, Lacke, Sickne«s, Death, 
Warres,&c, Corrected and augmented by Thomas Digges, 
his Sonne. 1605. 

Discorso A-trologico. Bologna, 16(9. 

Dupuis de | Origine de tous les Cultes, Paris, 1830. 

Edlyn, Richard. Astrological Discourse of Saturn and 
Mars, predicting the Principal Transactions in England, 
and a System of the World. 1655, 

Edwards, John, D.D. A Free Discourse concerning 
Trath and Error, with an Examination of Mr. Gad- 
bury’s Astromical Claims. 1701. 


Eland. Tutor to Astrology; or, Astrology made easie, a | 


plain Introduction to the Art so compleatly furnished 
that all the Operations of a Nativity may be performed 
by this little Compendium, Corrected by George Parker, 
1704. 

Ennaratio. Elementorum Astrologie, inqua preter 
Aleabich, qui Arabum Doctanum Expositionum cum 
Ptolemi principiis collationem, &c, 1560. 

Ephemerides, aunie Dominice Incarnationis 1528, 
Ulm, 1499. 

Page, John. Speculum £zrotorum; or, the Sick 
Men's Glasse, 1638. 

Finckii, Thomas, Horoscopographia sive de inveniendo 
Stellarvm situ Astrologia, directio ad Henricvm Ran- 
wvium. Slesvici, Typis Nicolai Wegeneri, 1591. 

Firmici, Julii, Materni Astronomicon Libri viii. per 
Nicolaum Prucknerum Astrologum nuper ab innumeris 
mendis Vindicate. Basilew, 1551. 

Fliscus, Com. de. De Fato, Annis que Fatalibus tam 
Hominibus quam Regnis Mundi. Francof., 1665. 

Forman, Simon, Dr. (Astrologer), Autobiography and 
Personal Diary of, from 1552 to 1602. 1849. 

-— Foretold, Your, The whole Art of Astrology. 
Cid. 

Gadbury, John. An Ephemeris of the Celestial Motions 
for the years 1672 to 1681, with a curivus Poem to the 
Author by Richard Howard, and a Latin one by W. 
Smith, of the Free School, Islington, and a Table of 
Houses calculated to the Latitude of New York. 1672 

Gadbury, John, The Black Life of. It was the 
sme John Gadbury that was in the Popish Plot to 
Murther Charles II. By J. Partridge. 1693. 

Gadbury, John. Nauticum Astrologicum; or, the 
Astrological! Seaman, directing him how to escape divers 

ngers which commonly happen on the Ocean, with a 
Diary on the Weather, 1697 and 1710. 

_Gadbury, John. Genetblialogia; or, the Doctrine of 
Nativities, containing the whole Art of Directions and 
Annual Revolutions, Tables, and the Doctrine of Horarie 
Questions. 1658, 

Gadbury, John, Nature of Prodigies, with the Kinds, 
Saaeee, and Effects of Comets, Eclipses, and Earthquakes. 
660. 


Gadbury, John. Obsequium Rationabile; or. a 
asonable Service, Performed for the Celestial Sign 


Scorpio in XX. Remarkable Genitures, &c., against the | 


Malitious and False Attempts of that grand (but fortu- 
nate) Impostor, Mr. William Lilly. 1675. 


Everard Hime CoLem:y. 
71, Brecknock Read, 


(To be continued.) 


La Physique Occulte, ou Traité 


A Prognostication Everlasting of 


“ Consucat Rieuts.’’—The following paragraphs 
from the Times of April 18 and 23 should, I think, 
find a place in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“8. writes from the Probate Registry, Somerset 
House: ‘ Previous to 1733 legal proceedings were re- 

corded in Latin, and the word then used where we now 
| speak of rights was obsequies. For some time after the 
| substitution of English for Latin the term rites was 
usually, if not invariably, adopted; rights would appear 
to be a comparatively modern error,’”’ 

“ Mr. T, E. Pazet writes from The Mount, Aigburth, 
Liverpool, April 19: ‘8.’s information that the word used 
in the old Latin pleadings is obsequees led me to consult 
the “ Shakespeare Concordance,” and I find in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” Act V. scene iii.:— 

What cursed foot wanders this way to-night 

To cross my obsequics, and true love's rite ? 
| Well may Lord Esher say he has never been able to 
make out what the phrase “ conjugal rights’? means, 
| The origin of the term is now clear, and a blunder, which 
| was first made, perh»ps, by a type-eetter in the early 
pert of last century, and never exposed until now, 
| bus led to a vast amount of misapprehension, Here, 
| too, is another proof that Shakespeare was exceedingly 
familiar with “legal language.” ’” 


A. Grancer Horr, F.S.A. 
8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


Tuomas Baker (1656-1740), AvuTHoR 
Antiquary.—He was ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of London in the church of St. Martin, 
Ludgate, London, December 20, 1685 (Baker MS. 
38, Mm. 1, 49, p. 438, Univ. Lib. Camb.). This 
note will serve as an addition to the account ot 
him appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. iii. p. 18. 

Dantet 

34, Myddeiton Square, Clerkenwell, 


JonaTHan O_pBock THE “ PR«&ToRIOM” 
in Scort’s ‘ Antiquary.’—The diverting incident 
in Scott’s novel of ‘The Antiquary’ (chap. iv.) of 
Oldbuck taking the letters A.D.L.L. on a stone 
he found in his grounds to stand for “ Agricola 
dicavit libens lubens,” and Edie Ochiltree’s ex- 
| planation that they were meant for “ Aiken 
| Drum’s lang ladle,” Dr. Robert Chambers (‘ Book 
of Days,’ ii. 688) says might have been suggested 
by a similar absurd blunder in Vallancy’s ‘ Irish 
Antiquities.’ He was evidently not aware of a 
much more likely source in an anecdote found in 
the Weekly Miscellany of Instruction and Enter- 
tainment, 1791, vol. vi. pp. 190, 191 :— 

Some years since a stone was dug out of the ground 
| near Aberdeen, about the place to which the Romans are 
said to have approached at the invasion of Julius Ciesar. 
The following letters were distinctly engraved on the 
stone: R.I. L. The lesrned of the age directly found 
out that the initials meant “ Romani Imperii Limes,” or 
the boundary of the Roman Empire. This was thought 
| an undeniable proof that the Romans came to that epot 
| and no farther. There “anticqueeriuns,” as Foote calls 
them, were hugging themselves on this important dis- 
| covery, when the heirs of a gentleman deceased found 
| that this was their father’s landmark, and meant “ Robert 
| Innes’s Land.” The (iterati, not being able to prove 

Robert Innes to be Julius Caesar's aide-de-camp, gave up 
the point directly. 
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This bears so close a resemblance to the incident 
in ‘The Antiquary,’ while the blunder of Vallancy 
was probably unknown to Scott, that I think we 
may consider it as having been deliberately adapted 
by the great novelist, who, in his turn, was most 
certainly, and rather clumsily, imitated by Dickens 
in the incident of the stone bearing certain mye- 
terious letters, which were ultimately discovered 
to read “ Bill Stumps, his mark,” as related in 
chap. xi. of ‘The Pickwick Papers.’ 
. A. 
233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


Preorant.—The Shaksperian use of this word 
has always been a puzzle to me. How are we to 
take it, for instance, in passages like these ?— 

The profite of my death 
Were very pregne nt and potential spurs 
To make thee seek it. 
* King Lear,’ II. i. 78. 

“This granted—as it is a most pregnant and unforced 

position.”’—‘ Othello,’ II, i. 240, 
Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
* Hamlet,’ III, ii, 67. 
The meaning in these and other passages is 
obviously not “big with meaning,” but “con- 
straining,” “ cogent,” “ compelling ” (action, belief, 
relief, &c.). I believe this is quite a distinct word 
from pregnant, great with child, with which, from 
similarity of form, it came to be confounded, and 
identical with that found in Chaucer's phrase, 
“A preignant argument” (‘Troilus,’ iv. 1179). 
This latter is evidently one with Cotgrave’s 
“raisons pregnantes”’ or “ preignantes” (he gives 
both forms), “plain, apparent, important, or press- 
ing reasons.” It is, in fact, nothing else but 
preignant, praignant, the present participle of 
the Old French verb preindre, to press, regularly 
formed from Lat. premere. Compare empratgnant, 
pressing in (Cotgrave), from empreindre, to press 
or thrust hard in. A “ pregnant reason,” then, is 
just a pressing or constraining reason, and if we 
substitute pressing (=cogent or impressive) for 
“pregnant” in the above difficult passages, we 
get at their right meaning. Whether pregnant, 
used in the sense of receptive, percipient, as in 
“Your own most pregnant and vouchsafed ear” 
(‘Twelfth Night,’ III. i. 100), can stand for Fr. 
prenant, receiving, as Mahn-Webster suggests, 
comparing pregnable for prenable, is another 
matter which must be discussed on its own merits. 

Littré, while giving “violent, pressing,” as an 
old meaning of prégnant, absurdly explains it 
“comme le besoin d’accoucher,” in order to bring 
it into connexion with the other prégnant. He 

uotes “maux aigus, et pregnants” from ‘Dict. 
e Acad. ,’ 1696. A. SuytHe PALMER. 
Woodford, 


ALEXANDER Hay, —The annexed 
extract from ‘Index to English Speaking Students 


who have Graduated at Leyden University’ (Index 
Society, 1583, vol. xiii. p. 47) will serve as an 
interesting addition to the account of him appear- 
ing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxv. p. 250: “ Hay, 
Alexander, Edinburgo-Scotus, 10 Oct., 1765.” 
Daniet Hipwett, 
34, Myddelton Squarc, Clerkenwell. 


‘Memorr or Jonn Morray.’—I have just been 
reading Murray’s Memoir.’ The note to p. 219% 
of the first volume concerning Byron’s ‘ Giaour’ is 
this :— 

“ With respect to the passage in which the lines occur, 

Though in Time's record it was nought, 

It was Eternity to Thought, 
Lord Byron told Mr. Murray that he took this idea from 
one of the Arabian tales—that in which the Sultan pute 
his head into a butt of water, Kc. The story had beea 
quoted by Addison in the Spectator.” 
The story is not one of the Arabian tales. It is 
one of the Turkish tales. Reference is made to it 
in one of Gray’s letters. I do not remember any 
reference to it in the Spectator; but it may be 
mentioned there. E. Yarb ev. 


RoMANCE AND THE Potice.—Reading the refer- 
ences to Hood’s young lady and “ There’s no 
romance in that” (7 S. xi. 209, 319) reminds me 
of another young lady who skould find a place in 
history, if editorial dignity allow. This was a 
damsel of Bedford, who attended some recent 
lectures on English literature, and in the sub- 
sequent examination was asked to account for the 
non-origination of good tragedies nowadays. 
cause the police are so efficient,” said she. 

H. H. S. 


A Scrrosep Puantom Sair.—The following, 
from the Scotsman newspaper of March 30, seems 
worthy of preservation in these columns :— 

“A Board of Trade inquiry into the circumstances 
attending the collision between the Wilson liner Bravo 
and the Scarborough smack Northern Belle took place at 
Hull on Saturday. Among the witnesses called was 
Lieutenant Barnard, of the Royal Navy, divisional officer 
in the Coastguard at Montrose, He stated that the 
ship came ashore on the rocks off Whistlebury, in the 
parish of Katerline, on the coast of Kincardineshire, 
210 miles from the scene of the collision, on February 1”. 
After reviewing the report of bis subordinate officer, be 
went to the spot and examined the ship. She was quite 
deserted, and there were no signs of any damage to the 
ship by collision or otherwive. He really was at a lo 
to know why she had been abandoned. He ascertained 
subsequently that she had eniled through some Scottish 
fishing boats. They saw no one on board, and they 
thought she was a phantom ship. They refused to 
touch her in consequence, even when she was on the 
rocks, (Laughter.) Michael Holmes, officer of the 
Coastguard at Katerline, still further corroborated this 
evidence respecting the superstition which still appears 
to lurk in the breasts of Scottish fishermen in the neig® 
bourhood of Kincardineshire. He said it was not possible 
that any one could have boarded the smack before she 
got on the rocks, He received the intelligence of the 
vessel being ashore from a farmhouse. Nobody would 
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Be venture to go near her, and though he offered 4s. per; And so on in the same strain. Truly human 
es sssistance in saving | nature is the same, whether in the “ stately homes 
| aD e shi “8, ne kk » on board, itness ” € ole P i 
sare examined the ship, and found no damage of any descrip- | of England adhy- the ‘clay daubins ” of “ canny 
tion. It was impossible to get her off she rocks, and she | 20!’ Cummerlan’. JONATHAN Bovcnter. 
ay, afterwarls went to pieces. Mr. Holdick, on behalf of Ropley, Hants. 
the master of the Northern Belle, contended that he 
be could not be held to blame for his crew leaving the Women Barsers. —It is mentioned incidentally 
smeck in the manner they did. Mr, Saxclbye, for the | in a query, ‘Something New,’ at ante, p. 327, 
— that women barbers are an accomplished fact. I 
een 4a ao ne ave o.lo 1e . ’ 
219 ship. The judgment of the Court will be given to-day think it would be well to place on record in pad 
- (Monday).” pages—which asa careful reader I do not think 
= Tuomas Baywe. has yet been done—that the first establishment of 
Helensburgh, N.B. what is styled the Lady Barbers’ Association was 
y 
cur, a opened in the spring of last year, not one hundred 
Last Descenpaxt or THE Borctas.—Is the yards from the office of ‘N. & Q,’ and that at 
= enclosed cutting from the Standard of April 25 | present, to my knowledge, there are three such 
pute worthy . being preserved in the columns of | establishments in the City of London, two in the 
een N. & QQ.’ ]— neighbourhood of Holborn, and one at the West 
“The lest descendant of the once powerful family of End. Possibly there are others. 
t is Borgias died last week in distressed circumstances, He C. A. Pyrwe. 
was the great-grandson of Don Alberto Calisto di Borgia, 
0 it Hampstead, N.W. 
a and during the last twenty years had gained his living 
a otog 
be es photographer. E. G. Youxcer. MD A “Scixy”: Terms Frenca.— 
sulky is a very light two-wheeled vehicle, I 
Literary : W. M, Prazp—Rosert | Pelieve of American origin, with cost 
fer- - . : person only (who is, of course, the driver), and 
Aypersox.—In turning over the pages of Mr. . h 
no Locker-Lampson’s new edition (1891) of his very has been s0 named because the owner or the 
me easant ‘ Lyra Elegantiaram’ I was much amused driver is supposed to wish to be alone (see Webster). 
> ip - noticing a droll parallel b ; fal and | NOW 1 do not know that the vehicle exists in 
paraliel between graceful an 
s 8 i Wi ) France, though they have adopted the very similar 
polished Winthrop Mackworth Praed and ungrace- | led hi usuall llbogh 
vent fal and unpolished. though graphic and spirited vebicle called buggy, which they usually spell boghey, 
polished, though graphic and spirited, “ h: ith 
ub- Robert And f ‘CO _ 3. >| and I suspect it does not, for I have often met wit 
the In ‘Our Ball.’ th baie I ae poghey in French novels, but hitherto never sulky, 
o ‘Our Ball,’ the young lady, in writing to her 
Be- lo : : and if the vebicle really had been introduced into 
ver or friend, tells him the current local and | ;, ‘inal 
news end | France it would no doubt bear its original name, 
. though it might be with some variation in spelling. 


You'll find us all changed since you vanished ; 
ng, We "ve set up a National School ; 
And waitzing is utterly banished, 


| But if the French have not yet gota sulky, theyat all 
events have two names of vehicles which convey 


_ And Ellen has married a fool ; a very similar impression. The one is d/sobligeante, 
The Major is going to travel, | which is described by Littré as a “ voiture étroite 
news Miss Hyacinth threatens a rout, | qui ne peut contenir que deux personnes,” inclusive, 
gravel, | 1 suppose, of the driver, but which very likely no 
was And Jane bas ome a wish hee "easels, | longer exists, at any rate under that name. Then S 
ficer And Anne has gone off with Sir Paul ; there is egoiste, which I do not find in any French 
the And Fanny is sick with the measles,— dictionary, but which is also a vehicle, apparently 
the And I'll tell you the rest at the Ball. pr \vided with two distinct seats, each containingone 
= Compare with this the following stanza from person, the driver and the person driven. This 
| be ‘Nichol the Newsmonger.’ The metre, although word I have hitherto met with nowhere else but in = 
uite not exactly the same, is sufficiently similar tomake ‘La Princesse Oghérof, by Henry Gréville (written 
the the coincidence still more quaint. Anderson’s in 1876), and as the scene of the novel is laid 
_ ballad was written probably thirty years before wholly in Russia, where the authoress seems to 
tish Praed’s; but assuredly Praed did not imitate have spent many years, and the word egotst is ‘8 
hey Anderson, whose name [ do not suppose he ever used in Russian, it is very possible that the name 5 
| to heard :— of the vehicle arose there and has merely been : 
the A weddin’ we "Il hev or fere) it’s lang, given a French form. The following are the two 
~ Wi’ Bett Brag an’ lal [little] Tommy Tagwally— passages (24th ed., Paris, 1885, pp. 126, 127) in 
- Jock Bunton 8 tor off to the sea ; which the word occurs :—“‘ Un camarade passa en 
gh- ~ egoiste devant Ini, au trot allongé de son cheval.” 
_~ Dawston [Dalston] singers come | ere age = Sunday— pe, iens-tu,” = this camarade to the other (Prince 
she Lword Nelson's ta’en three Spanish fleets — Oghérof), “ N...non fit le prince résolument......; 
= tu n’as pas de place.” “Pas de place? Sur un 


An’ the Dancin’ Schuil oppems [opens] on Monday. 


a 
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égoiste? Mais, mon ami, on n’y est vraiment bien 
qu’ 4 deux! On se soutient mutuellement.” The 
prince yielded, and we are told that he “‘ sauta 
sur le mignon véhicule et s’assit plus d’& moitié 
sur les genoux de son camarade. Chez Isler, dit 
celui-ci 4 son cocher et vivement !” 
F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill 


Arcusisnor Macer.—The following extracts 
may be of interest. From a transcript of the 
register of births, marriages, and burials of the 
cathedral church of St. Fin-Barre, Cork, made by 
the late Richard Caulfield, LL.D., F.S.A. (now, 


with all his other transcripts, in my possession) :— | 


1821, “ Dec. 1. John Egan commenced as Lic. Curate. 
I John Magee resigned this Regt 30 Nov. 1821. 

“26. Magee, Will. Connor, 8. of Rev’ Jobn & Mari- 
anne, bn. Dec. 17 in the Library of St. Finbarr’s. 
J.M. P. (Now, 1880, Bp. of Peterborough.)"’ 

From the Cork Constitution of April 28 :— 

Sir,—In this day's Constitution you draw attent on 
to the question as to the birthplace of Archbishop 
Magee. His Grace, when visiting Cork last summer, 
came to the library, 8. Fin Barre’s, and pointed out the 
room at the south end of the library as the room in 
which he was born. ‘ Brady's Records.’ therefore, seem 
to be in error in giving the Deanery, Cork, as the house 
in which he was born. I may add that the Archbishop 
asked to see the catalogue of the library, which was 
written by his mother, and which is still in use.— 

ours, &c. “G. W. Heaty. 

“ The Library, St. Fin Barre’s, Cork, April 27th, 1891.” 

W. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


W. B. M.P. ror 
—In 1846 Mr. (afterwards Sir) G. C. Lewis, then 
a Poor Law Commissioner, filed a criminal infor- 
mation against Mr. Ferrand for a libel charging 
him with conspiracy and falsehood in connexion 
with the Keighley Union inquiry in 1842. The rule 
was made absolute on November 24, 1846. (See 
* Greville Memoirs,’ part ii. vol. ii. p. 429; Parlia- 
mentary Debates, third series, Ixxxix. 336). Were 
these legal proceedings ever brought to a final 
issue? If so, where can | find a report of the 
trial? G. F. BR. B. 


Sevasse: Sevanasn: SerasnH.—We read in 
the Rev. Mr. Brady’s ‘ Anglo-Roman Papers,’ in a 
letter written by Bishop Clerk to Cardinal Wolsey, 
that when Cardinal Campeggi was travelling 


through France towards England he suffered much 
from gout, and had to be carried in a litter—“ his 
feet being not able to abide the squasse of the 
stirrup, ne his hands to hold bridle” (p. 64). 
Again, in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Journal’ also, 


recently published, the following passage occurs 
regarding Gifford’s writing :—“ His satire of the 
* Baviad’ and ‘ Meniad’ squabashed a set of cox- 
combs who might have humbugged the world long 
enough ” (i. 340). 

One would like to know what the connexion ig, 
if any, and the history of the words italicized, and 
that of the more modern, meaning a drink of 
crushed lemons, or crowded evening reception in 
June, namely squash. 

Aurx. Ferovussoy, Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


May Sorerstition: Wassine Ciornes iy 
Corp Water. —‘ Our Home in Aveyron,’ by Mr. 
G. Christopher Davies and Mrs. Broughall, con- 
tains notes of several very curious customs of the 
departments of Aveyron and Lot which are well 
worth attention. Among them is the following, 
which I do not remember to have met with before, 
It is related on p. 111:— 

“ Another superstition is connected with washing day 
During the month of May many persons will only wash 
the clothes in cold water. Th-y will not make a /+ssive, 
or clothes-boiling, during that month because the Virgin 


| Mary might feel offended, and so withhold some parti- 


cularly desired blessing ‘rom themselves and families.” 
Can any of your readers explain ? 6 ¥. 


Biake’s ‘Hoty Taurspay.’—To what custom 
does this poem refer, and to what day—Maundy 
Thursday (formerly called Holy Thursday in the 
English Church, and still so called in the Roman) 
or Ascension Day ? C. C. Bett. 


Mark Hitpestey.—Can any of your readers 
give me information as to Mark Hildesley (Hilsley 
or Hilsey sometimes), who was an Alderman of 
London, and in 1650 Master of the Vintners’ Com- 
pany? He was also Steward of the New Forest 
and a Commissioner of Customs. I know a good 
deal about the descendants of this Mark, bat 
nothing of his forebears ; but the fact that his de- 
scendants (among whom was Mark, Bishop of 
Sodor and Man) bore the same arms as the Berk- 
shire family would point to a common descent. I 
have tried the Vintners’ Company, but their re- 
cords, I was told, were burnt in the Great Fire. 
Any information, either through your columns or 
direct, will be weicome. Frank Hastewoop. 

H.M.S. Triton, Sheerness. 


Sr. Leoer —I find record of four knights named 
Warham St. Leger between 1565 and 1608, viz., 
a Sie Warbam, knighted 1565, another in 1583, 
another in 1597, and a fourth in 1608. Sir Anthony 
St. Leger, Lord Deputy of Ireland, c. 1559, married 
Agnes Warham, apparently his cousin, for bis 
mother also was a Warham. His son, Sir Warbam, 
was Governor of Munster, and died 1599. He bad 
a son, Sir Warham of Cork, and a nephew named 
Warham. Was he also knighted? If so, we have 
still to seek the fourth. A. Hatt. 
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Story or Grnevea.—lI wish to find a version| When an obvious method of getting over that 
—rhymed if possible—of the story of the Floren- | difficulty was suggested, she replied, “Ob, no! 
tine Ginevra who was buried in a trance, rose in| that would never do! It’s so unlucky to havea 
the night, was refused as a ghost admission into | cut onion in the house.” Nor would the spell be 
the house of her husband, but was received by and | averted by keeping the fragment in the garden 
married her lover. This story is not to be con- Is this a recognized superstition ? M, W. 
founded with that of the Ginevra in Rogers—a 
young bride who is shut in a chest with a spring 
lock. W. 


Vannattem.—Sir Jobn Vanhattem, of Dinton 
Hall, Bucks, 1768. Where can I find an account 
of his ancestors ? H. PF. Wake. 


Jonxston Famity.—Can any one inform me if | 
there are any living descendants of John Johnston, Ancient Prornecy.—Is it true that there is 
second son of James, Earl of Harfel (who exchanged | an ancient prophecy about something that will 
this title for Annandale), who was a captain in| happen to England when a second Queen Boadicea 
Bowles’s Dragoons, and a prisoner for debt in| comes to the throne? Prof. Rhys translates 


Dablin in 1734? W. Lyoy. | Boadicea by “victorious”; the Irish word buad- 
| hach has the same meaning. ZETETES, 


AvuTHorsHip oF Verses Wantev.—Can any | 
of your readers tell me whether a song or ballad| ATTorNeys.—I have in my library the first 


containing the lines | part of a work called ‘ Strictures on the Characters 
It rains, it bails, it snows, it blows, of the most prominent Practising Attorneys,’ by 
And I shall get wet through all my clothes, Robert Holloway, 1805. Was any further part 

has ever been printed ; and, if so, in what book ?| published ? Hevier Gossetin. 


I also wish to know whether a Yorkshire ballad,| B!*kesware, Ware, Herts, 


entitled ‘ Mary crossed the Wild Moor,’ has been) as Benoure, CLarenctevx.—This per- 
published; and, if so, where. 8. O. ADDY. | gon died cirea 1535, and was buried in the church 
| of Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, where there is 
| in the north aisle a brassless slab, which had on it 
| originally three figures, viz., Thomas Benolte and 
| his two wives. Information wanted as to the date 
| of marriage and death and the names of the wives. 
Is there any engraving showing the brass perfect ? 
ANDREW OLIVER. 


Kixestey’s Last Lives: “Barnum, Barvm, 
Baret.”—Charles Kingsley’s last lines, 
” you ready for your steeple-chase, Lorraine, Lorraine, 
zorree 
with their refrain, “ Barum, Barum, Barum, Xc.,” 
are well known. They are not included in the | 
collected edition of his poems, but are given in the | ; 
‘Memoirs.’ Where did Kingsley get the refrain) Great Tom or Oxrorp.—In the margin of a 
from, and what does it mean? These questions | copy of Weever's ‘Funerall Monuments,’ 163), 
have been asked before, but I have never seen any | which I have before me, occurs the following MS. 
answer to them. In Mr. Leland’s recently pub- | note :— 
lished ‘ Gypsy Sorcery,’ however, I find it stated | “Saturday Octob" y* 9» 1731. Great Tom of Oxford 
that ‘‘ Borram! borram ! borram !”’ is the cry of | tol’d that night One hundred Thirty three Times. Joha 
the Irish fairies after mounting their steeds, and is | 
equivalent to the Scottish ery, “ Horse ! horse and | Does this record an authenticated fact; and, if so, 
battock !” Is the ery used among gipsy horse- | how came about this extraordinary tolling 
dealers! Ifso this would explain Kingsley’s use | Wm. Normay. 


of it. | Plumstead. 


Warsvrton’s Coox.—Where is the original | Cuarism Cross.— What is a cbrism cross In 
account of this destroyer of old plays given? If Webb's * Continental Ecclesiology, 1848, p. 569, 
not too lengthy, will not ‘N. & Q.’ reprint it? Is| we find that in the church of SS. Angeli Custodi, 
it known what plays were thus lost for ever / in Rome, the author, on a certain occasion, 8aw 

T. B. M. lamps burning before the chrism crosses. 

Portland, Maine. ANon. 


Mittoy’s Farner.—Do any of your learned | SiR Corrox.—In Mr. Davenport 
readers know the exact date of the death of the | Adams’s ‘Dictionary of English Literature 
poet’s father in March. 1646? W. Lovett. | (Cassell & Co.) I find it stated that ‘ Divers 

: | Choice Pieces of that Renowned Antiquary Sir 

Cor Ostons.—An old servant (Essex), who is | Robert Cotton’ appeared in 1679. I bave just 
for ever springing fresh superstitions on one,| become possessed of an edition “Printed by 
recently complained of the great scarcity of onions. Frances Leach, for Henry Seile, over against St. 
It was intimated that Spanish onions were always Dunstan’s Church, Fleet-street,” dated 1651. 
tobe bad ; but she objected that they were too big. Bound up with these essays is a brochure by Sir 
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Philip Sidney, ‘ Valour Anatomized in a Fancie,’| Rippiz.—Can any one supply me with the last 
dated 1581, and Sir Francis Walsingbam’s ‘ Ana- | word of the nineteenth item of the Bishop of Ox- 
tomizing of Honesty, Ambition, Fortitude, Written | ford’s riddle about the body and its members? It 
in the Year 1590.” Is this 1651 the first edition | begins, “I have a large box [chest], two lids [eye- 


of the ‘ Cottoni Posthuma’? lids], and two graceful trees [palms].” No. 19 is 

G. W. Murpocs. | * Two scholars [pupils] and a number of Spanish 

Kendal, Westmorland. grandees [seiiors] to wait upon them.” What are 

(This is given in Lowndes as the first edition. A | these seiiors in physiology ; are they part of the 
second appeared in 1672. } | eye? Kray, 


Rev. Tuomas Lorp.—Will any one kindiy| Catarucurtax.—Can any of your readers tell 
furnish me with additional particulars, genealogical me apythir g of the Calathumpians, a sect existing 
and biographical, concerning the Rev. Thomas jin Australia? What are their tenets; by whom 
Lord, for sixty-one years Rector of Welnetham were they founded ; and how many do they num- 


and Roydon, co. Suffolk, who died Aug. 13, 1788, | ber? C. E. Gitpersome-Dickrysoy. 

aged eighty-six (Gent. Mag., 1788, vol. lviii. pt. ii. ; ‘ 

p. 757)? He bore for arms: Ar. on a fesse gu. betw. Brron.—Did the poet ever study agriculture | 

three cinquefoils az. a hind passant, betw. two H. F. Wake. 

pheons or. Daniet Lownpes.—Is there any later edition of Lowndes 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, than Bohn’s edition of 1857-64? What other works 


; _w on English bibliography are there supplementary 
| to Lowndes (Allibone excepted) that are authorities 
Rogate, Sussex, who died July 18, 1828? His| = aye T. B. M. 
brother was Edward Jervoise Ridge. Information | ition.) 
is also desired respecting his connexion (if any) | 
with the Ridge family of Portsmouth, one of| Mowyco’s Cats.—What is the meaning of this 
whom, Thomas, was High Sheritf of Sussex, and term! To make the question clear I must quote 
knighted Aug. 20, 1746. E. H. W. Donkty. | an advertisement in the Public Advertiser (Kings- 


Ridbrooke Park, Blackheath. | ton, Jamaica) of February 1, 1825 :— 
Sermons sy Dra. Neate Dr. Vavcuay.—| “Run away from the subscriber on the 30th inst. 
negro wench named Clarias, well known in this city as 


Have the following Sermons been published a Dr. a shop-keeper for the subscriber. She is of the Mongo 
Neale on 2 Chronicles iv. 17, “In the plain of | country, having Mongo's Cats about her face, A fine- 
Jordan did the king cast them in the clay ground | looking tall wench, she ia supposed to be harboured by 
between Succoth and Zeredatha,” which I heard | her husband Jobn Francis. Twenty pounds will be paid 


at All Saints’, Margaret Street, on (as I believe) | t° by proving nf by 
All Saints’ Day, 1859 ; Dr. Vaughan on Acts vii. | ne paver pd span will be paid on “He Leos.” 
29, “ They cast four anchors out of the stern, and) January 31.” 
= for the a in the Temple | The advertisement is repeated three or four times 
aren some time in the wan ow | in succeeding numbers of the paper, and the strange 
word “cats’’ is not corrected into cuts or any other 
Tuomas Hartuey. (See 7™ S. xi. 278.)—I shall | word, so it is probably correct. In a long list of 
be extremely obliged for any biographical details | apprehended slaves printed in the Kingston 
of the Rev. Thomas Hartley, Rector of Winwick, | Chronicle of same year a number of descriptive 
in Northamptonshire, who translated several of| terms are used which would seem partly to refer 
Swedenborg’s works. Joun T. Pacer. to the districts whence these unfortunates were 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. brought. Perhaps I might quote a few of these. 
De Assartis on De Essartis.—I should be One of these words is sather like 
| Josepb, a Mungola; Mary Anne, an Eboe ; 
glad of references to any notices of this family a Congo ; Dennis, a salt-water young Creole man; 
other than those contained in the printed Record M C ntee ; 
Mary, a Creole Sambo; Joe, a Coromantee; 
series and the Waltham Abbey Cartularies re- . , > :RSON 
Romeo, a Moco, & W. H. Patrersoys. 
lating to lands in Luketon Ww. W 
We elfust, 


Town anp Gowns Rows at Oxrorp.—When Cuvrenes witn Pre-RerormatTion Pews.— 
and why did the “town and gown” rows at| Can any one give me the names of some churches 
Oxford become a fixture on November 5 in every | with pre-Reformation pews of early date retaining 
year; and where can a description of such en-/ their ancient back-boards! HH. LitTLEHALES. 
counters in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- fal 
teenth centuries be found? F. Hvrroy. Irish Motto on a Coat or Anms,—A beautifa 


10, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. | armorial design, adopted as the book-plate of 
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“Denis-Florence Mac-Carthy,” bears an Irish 
superscription in two lines, which I should be 
glad to have explained by one of your learned 
correspondents in Ireland. It runs as follows :— 
Lam ladir abou 
Sinnsior Clanna Milead. 
The coat of arms beneath this motto exhibits a 
stag upon the shield in the centre, lifted by two 


with due regard to scientific precision? The note 
before me shows this to be practically impossible. 
As regards the quotation from J. G. Wood's 
‘Lane and Field,’ is it quite certain that Shake- 
speare was guilty of a popular error? I should be 
irclined to suggest that, out of love for the superb 
songster, he paid Philomela the delicate compli- 
ment of addressing her in the feminine gender. 


guardian angels and adorned by a crown, above 

which, between the two lines of the superscription, | 

a human arm is erected, firmly grasping within the | 

hand an amphibian, the feet of which are stretched | 

out into the air. H, Kress. | 
Oxford. 


ieplies, | 


ERRORS OF AUTHORS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
S. xi. 285.) 
J. B. S. anticipates enjoyment from a list of | 
errors in natural history committed by “versifiers,” | 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson, whom he syn- 
thetically alludes to as ‘‘ reckless literary Jebus.” 
Possibly when all other enjoyment in the works of 
these writers has been exhausted it may repay 
some one to act as devil’s advocate towards them, 
but it will behove him to be less “‘ reckless” than 
J. B.S. In his haste to set the poets right, 
J. B.S. objects to their reference to the “ falling 
dew,” and remarks that “the slightest acquaint- 
ance with natural history would teach them that 
dew rises, and never falls.” This is news indeed ! 
The acquaintance of Shakespeare and Tennyson 
cannot, like J. B. S.’s, have been of the slightest, 
but, so far, perfectly accurate. If Shakespeare 
could not have explained the meteorological pro- 
cess which produces dew, he had observed, at 
least, that it is found on the upper, never on the 
under, surface of leaves and other objects. After 
sundown, on cloudless nights, the earth parts with, 
or radiates, the heat which it has received during 
the day until its surface gets so cold as to chill the 
stratum of air next to it. This stratum, being 
charged with moisture, which, by virtue of its 
heat, it carries in the invisible form of vapour, can 
no longer carry it when it is deprived of that heat 
by contact with the cold surtace of the earth. | 
The vapour is condensed, either partially, when it 
is carried about in the form of mist, or wholly, 
when it falls in the form of dew. 
Hersert Maxwett. 


_J.B.S., in his endeavour to set the whole world 
right, has himself fallen into error. It is not trae 
that dew invariably rises, nor is it true that dew 
never falls, But surely it is somewhat pedantic 
to fall foul of poetical or colloquial expressions on 
the ground that they are not strictly accurate. Are 
Wwe not to be allowed to speak of the sun rising 
and setting; or must all our phrases be weighed 


Nor can I discover that he anywhere speaks of the 
nightingale’s song as one of sorrow, though in one 
of several passages he mentions the “‘ nightingale’s 
complaining notes,” which certainly form a part of 
that bird’s delightful song. 

Lastly, I should have regarded it as incontro- 
vertible that this chief of songsters owed some- 
thing of her charm to the fact that she alone of all 
her tribe enlivens the darkness and silence of the 
night with her glorious music. I do not interpret 
the quoted passage to mean that the nightingale 
never sings by day, but rather that if she only 
sang by day, when every goose is cackling, &c.; 


| and the conclusion then drawn is not inappropriate. 


Hotcompe INGLesy. 

J. B. S. speaks of the idea of dew falling as a 
long-exploded error, which, he says, the slightest 
acquaintance with natural history would render 
impossible. It is odd that a gentleman residing 
near Edinburgh, a scientific man, has almost 
recently got the credit of discovering that dew 
rises. Thus the fact, if it is a fact, cannot have 
been long known, though it has been suggested 
many years ago. 

I am not scientific, but having some “ slight 
acquaintance with natural history,” I should like 
exceedingly to know how J. B. 8S. proves dew to 
rise. All [ have read on the subject seems to me 
to suggest a confusion between vapour and dew. 
Vapour (which may be called the mother of dew) 
of course rises, because it is lighter than air. 
When ultimately it is condensed into dew, surely 
it becomes heavier than air, and must, therefore, 
fall. 

Some ten years ago, when there was a discussion 
on this subject, I made the following experiment. 
I put a common table out at a period when I knew 
dew would be plentiful. I fixed dry turf on the 
under side of the said table, and covered the top 
with similar turf. Very soon I found the upper 
side quite wet, whilst the under side remained 
dry. if J. B.S. will stand uncovered under a tree 


| any dewy night, he will feel the drops falling on 


his bead. The idea that dew falls is common to 
the oldest book in the world, and to most publi- 
cations of the day that refer to dew. 

Like J. B. S., I have often been amused by the 
errors of poets and novelists as to natural history. 
They make spring flowers and autumnal bloom 
at the same time ; and even Sir Walter Scott is a 
great sinner in the matter. In the ‘Pirate’ he 
makes the old Udaller say, “The nightingale I 
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have heard of, and the lark I once heard sing in 
Sutherlandsbire.” In the same novel we are told 
that from the ceiling of every cottage are hung the 
preserved bodies of solan geese. The facts are that 
perhaps in no other part of Great Britain are there 
so many skylarks as in Shetland, and the gannet 
does not breed there at all. The geese were tame 
ones, 8. 8. 


Dew falls as surely as the rain does, though not 
so far. Rain is the result of condensation aloft, 
dew of condensation near the earth’s surface. I 
will quote from a lecture on ‘A Drop of Water,’ 
addressed to sucking scientists :— 

“We can easily make artificial dew for ourselves. I 
have here a bottle of ice which has been kept outside the 
window. When I bring it into the warm room a mist 
forms rapidly outside the bottle, This mist is composed 
of water-drops drawn out of the air of the room, because 
the cold glass chilled the air all round it, so that it gave 
up its invisible water to form dew-drops. Just in the 
same way the cold blades of grass chill the air lying 
above them and steal its vapour.”—‘ The Fairy-Land of 
Science,’ p. 84 

It is probably because poets do not wish to dis- 
sociate our nightingale from the Philomela of the 
ancients that they disregard the actual sex of the 
singer, and note melancholy in its song. Its very 
name signifies “singer of the night”; and although 
it is likewise musical by day, it then only performs 
as a valuable member of a chorus, and not as the 
eminent soloist who claims our undivided atten- 
tion after nightfall, and impresses us with the 
matchless peculiarity of the nocturn. If Shake- 
speare and other bards who have shocked J. B.S. 
had been first naturalists and then poets, they 
would have been more on a par with most of us ; 
as it is, they must often fail to satisfy prosaic 
people. Nevertheless, we may remember that the 
nightingale (fem.) in ‘The Passionate Pilgrim’ 
sang her “ dolefull’st ditty "— 

* Fie, fie, fie," now would she cry ; 
“ Tereu, tereu !" by and by, 
“upon a day in the merry month of May.” 

It is an odd thing to refer to writers who make 
slips in natural history, or to poets who use the 
license of their craft to disregard fact as “ reckless 
literary Jehus.” Why Jehus? Why “reckless”? 
According to the A.V. that notable man drove or 
marched turiously, but he blundered as little as most 
people ; and, indeed, if we may believe Josephus (and 
others), he “ moved very leisurely,” as L’Estrange 
translates, or “ marched slowly and in good order,” 
as we have it in Whiston. DoesJ. B. S. attribute 
fury or madness (A.V. margin) to the writers who 
disregard strict scientific accuracy with Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, or Tennyson / 

Sr. Swirarn. 


J. B.S. will find many of these mentioned in 
various magazine articles tabulated under the 
heading ‘‘ Poets” in Poole’s ‘Index.’ 


In the 


Globe of March 17, 1890, a long article dealt with 
the same subject. Meanwhile, it seems some- 
what inaccurate to dub a tacit, but well under- 
stood reference to the daughter of Pandion “a 
popular error.” Shakespeare’s other point about 
the nightingale is proved most conclusively by the 
very fact that the nightingale’s day song is so often 
classed with that of the wren and other birds that 
it requires a Mr. Wood to tell the world that the 
nightingale makes music during the daytime for 
those who have ears to hear. ’ 

As regards dew, in point of fact it does fall ; 
though inasmuch as the moisture is precipitated in 
successively higher layers of air, and is held in 
suspension for a short time, it may also be said to 
rise. Presumably J. B. S. wishes to confine the 
attention of poets to this aspect of dew alone. 
But in this connexion the poets and most scientific 
men generally speak either of mist or fog, reserving 
the term “dew” for moisture actually deposited on 
a tangible surface from which heat has radiated, 

Ecomet. 


More than sixty years ago it was proved by the 
researches of Wells that dew results from the con- 
densation of atmospheric vapour on bodies which 
have been cooled by radiation. That it does not 
rise is shown by the fact that of two similar sub- 
stances placed upon the ground, one freely exposed, 
and the other protected by a board resting on 
supports some distance above it, the dew collected 
by the former is largely in excess of that deposited 
on the latter. Radiation being retarded by the 
board, the temperature of the body does not fall 
so low as when freely exposed, and the deposition 
of dew is consequently less, ° 


“ Quis talia fando...... temperet a lachrymis /” 
Shakspere and Tennyson, and all poets between 
them, degraded to the ranks as “ versifiers”— 
“ reckless literary Jehus,” whose constant practice 
it has been “to ignore the commonest facts of 
natural history.” Do they not speak of falling 
dew, and call the cock nightingale “she”? Worse 
still, they “glory in their shame”! It is enough 
to take away one’s breath. “Good heavens! 
says Carlyle; “from a Psalm of Asaph to a seat 
at the London opera, what a road have men 
travelled!” Are they asked to travel any less 
strange a road from all that the Swan of Avon 
means for us to the “ versifier” whom J. B. S.5 
with no other aid than J. G. W., has “ pilloried”? 
Happily we find that all of it means nothing more 
than that J. B. S. has found two mares’ nests. 
The poet has rightly said that at Cumnor, ¢.9., 
“The dews of summer night did fall,” seeing that 
they fall everywhere. Exhalations, indeed, rise ; 
but they are not dew—yet. 

As regards the nightingale, clearly J. B. S. 
thinks the Spaniard in Selden’s story, who called 
the devil “my lord,” innocent compared with 
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those poets who speak of the songster as “ she.” 
Yet those who do so no more ignore the facts of 
natural history than those who speak of the moon 
as “she” ignore the facts of astronomy. Did J.B.S. 
ever consider this latter application of “she”? 
If so, let him further consider how many things, 
sexless actually, have a sex figuratively assigned 
to them because of certain conspicuous functions, 
and he may get to understand how the nightin- 
gale’s ‘‘ sad pity-pleading strains” and its shy and 
retiring habits have contributed to the poetic 
references to it as “she.” Wordsworth certainly 
knew that the male bird was the songster. Yet 
he refers to that songster as “she” a score of 
times. Again, Byron and Coleridge say “her” or 
‘*his,” according to the occasion. Byron, e¢.g., in 
the oft-quoted passage in ‘Don Juan’ (vi. 87), 
speaking of the song in its plaintive aspect, says, 
“ber breast of wail.” But in ‘ The Giaour,’ where, 
in accordance with Eastern fable, he pictures the 
rose a8 “sultana of the nightingale,” it is “his 
melody” she listens to. 

The bird, it is true, sings by day, as do other 
birds. Shelley knew the ‘‘ noon-day nightingale,” 
and Keats represents Ruth listening to it as 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn, 
Yet Keats, when referring generally to its “ high 
requiem,” rightly says “darkling I listen”; and 
Shelley, rightly too, speaks of “ the bird of night’s 
sweet song.” For it is not because of character- 
istics which the nightingale has in common with 
other birds, but because of that one in regard to 
which it differs from all birds—its singing by 
night—that it has won 

A name in story and a light in song. 

Tuomas J. Ewine. 
Leamington. 


A list of these would demand several volumes 
of ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. Phil Robinson, in his very 
amusing book, ‘ The Poet’s Birds,’ devotes twenty- 
six pages to errors concerning the nightingale 
alone, yet gives in many instances only half a line, 
or less, and does not quote at all from living poets. 

Cc. C. B. 


Tre Race Poetry (7 x. 403; 
xi. 29, 175).—In the discussion of the very interest- 
ing subject started by my friend Mr. Boucnier in 
the columns of ‘ N. & Q.,’ [have noticed with some 
surprise that the influences of scenery have not 
hitherto been taken into account. These, no doubt, 
may easily be exaggerated, but that they go for 
something in awakening the poetic susceptibilities 
scarcely admits of dispute. That love of the weird 
and wonderful which seems exclusively to belong to 
what has been called the poetic temperament will 
be found to be more common to people dwelling 
in wild and mountainous regions than to the in- 
habitants of flat or merely undulating countries. 


; 
Now the most patriotic Englishman must admit 


that his native land is rather of the latter than the 
former character ; that its best scenery is more truly 
described as pretty and pastoral than as grand and 
rugged. There is little in it to stimulate the 
average mind, and excite those vague and myste- 
rious sensations and half-inexplicable thrills of 
delight which must be felt by the maker or lover 
of genuine poetry, and of which even the peasantry 
of more romantic climes—Scotland, for example— 
are by no means insusceptible in the presence of 
nature. With many sterling qualities, the English 
peasant is, asa rule, singularly “matter of fact” and 
unemotional, and not merely the peasant, but the 
average Englishman, of whatever grade, and whether 
cultured or uncultured. This, together with his 
consequent and notorious indifference to the highest 
and truest species of poetry, is, I think, largely, if 
not solely, attributable tothetameand unstimulating 
character of ourscenery. Mr. Tomson, in his inter- 
esting introduction to the ‘ Border Ballads,’ takes 
this view, thus accounting for the “infinite supe- 
riority ” of the legendary ballads of the north to 
those of the south. ‘‘The English peasantry,” 
he says, somewhat severely, “are a phlegmatic 
and unimaginative folk, living amidst scenery 
as unromantic as themselves. They breathe an 
unstimulating atmosphere. Soft air, rich pasture- 
land, and expanses of mild, undulating country 
seldom produce a singing people.” The best of 
our purely rural and self-educated poets, Clare and 
Bloomfield, are deficient in those qualities of fire, 
boldness, and originality which are so striking in 
Burns and his lyric predecessors ; and the scenes 
amid which these two genuine though not great 
poets were brought up, and to the description of 
which they were unhappily though necessarily 
confined, are certainly as tame as their muses. The 
unromantic character of the people of the fen 
country is ascribed by Canon Kingsley, in the first 
chapter of ‘Hereward the Wake,’ to the same 
cause. The lack of passion, or rather excitement, in 
the poetry of Wordsworth, and its frequent dulness, 
may be more owing than is generally thought to 
the soporific effects of English lake scenery. 

It will seem somewhat inconsistent with these 
remarks to admit that nearly all our good poets 
excel those of other countries in description as 
much as in other qualities; and that, though 
most of the objects described are purely English, 
their pictures have a fresh and subtle charm 
which hardly belongs to any other poetry. The 
original sensibilities of these men would appear 
to have been so fine that even the meanest land- 
scape could not fail to excite in them those poetic 
raptures which could only, if at all, be raised in 
the minds of ordinary men by the contemplation of 
more obviously beautiful prospects. Reading and 
constant converse with kindred souls would also do 
much for them in keeping alive the poetic flame, 
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and making them sensitive to beauties imper- 
ceptible to the uninstructed eye. 
W. T. Baker. 
76, Outgang Lane, Nottingham. 


As a member of the English race, I am charmed 
to learn that not only Mr. Boucuter, but also Mr. 
Bovcuter’s friend Mr. and several 
other estimable and reverend persons, have attained 
to a loftier view of our noble selves and our cha- 
racter than that which I am permitted to enjoy. 
Far be it from me to disturb these gentlemen 
again, on their Pisgah heights of observation, 
either by sweeping general assertions sustained by 
instances that have taken (it appears) much trouble 
to write, and are after all nihil ad rem, or by a 
further display of that “courage” with which I 
am somewhat contemptuously credited. But, as 
Mr. Trotwore slights my illustrations and dis- 
dains my inferences, I may point out that it would 
be easy to compile, in respect of any class or all 
classes of English society, an unbroken catena of 
apt instances to support the word negatur. The 
tone and temper of Mr. Trotvore’s article would 
not invite me to undertake such a task, even if I 
were capable of so doing ; and every one has the 
materials before him, in his own experience, in 
newspapers, in books, and even in the exalted 
columns of ‘N. & 4.’ Did not a contributor, 
only the other day, speak of Wordsworth as “ that 
dull writer”? And is not his opinion a valuable 
piece of evidence as to “‘ the idealism and roman- 
ticism of the English race,’ or, at any rate, of one 
of that race ? A 


Mr. Bovcuier’s ideas respecting the poetical 


capabilities of the English race are supported by 
De Quincey, in his essay on ‘ Style.’ After claim- | 
ing a high place for this country in sculpture and | 
in painting, he writes :— 

“ And in the most majestic of the Fine Arts, in poetry, 
we have a clear and vast pre-eminence as regards all 
nations; no nation but ourselves has equally succeeded 
in both forms of the higher poetry, epic and tragic, | 
Whilst of meditative or philosophic poetry (Young’s, | 
Cowper's, Wordsworth’s)—to say nothing of lyric—we | 
may affirm what Quinctilian says justly of Roman satire, | 
* tota quidem nostra est,’ — Works,’ 1862, vol. x. p. 160. 
De Quincey, therefore, judges that the English | 
nation has excelled its rivals “‘in every mode of | 
composition through which the impassioned mind | 
speaks,” excepting music. 

An American writer—Henry Reed—treating of 
* English literature,” after enumerating the mental 
characteristics of Dr. Arnold, remarks :— 

® This was the constitution not of one man alone, but 
of the greatest minds of the race; for if our Anglo- 
Saxon character could be analyzed, a leading cha- 
racteristic would be found to be the admirable com- 
bination of the practical and the poetical in it.”—P. 47. 

A little further on in his work Reed again 
alludes to “the combination of the practical and 


the poetical as a character of our English race, of 
the greatest English minds, and, above all, as 
observable in Holy Writ” (p. 51). 

As regards the future of the English race, or, at 
any rate, of the Englandic peoples, the probabilities 
seem to point to their assured predominance, and 
I would ask, Why should we despair in reference 
to the future of the mother-country? During, at 
the least, two periods in the last century, England 
appeared to be on the brink of absolute ruin, and 
yet after Waterloo—to quote the words of the 
pessimistic Matthew Arnold, which are to be found 
in his essay entitled ‘ My Countrymen ’—we were 
the first power in Europe. When the next life 
and death struggle comes again to test the mettle 
of our countrymen, why should they not, as before, 
come out of it victorious? What proof is there 
that they have grown too effeminate to answer to 
the spur of danger ? J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


As this subject is manifestly calculated to stir 
deep feeling, and even to provoke high and valiant 
words, it may be wise to examine it, for a varia- 
tion, from the standpoint of an accredited observer. 
In ‘ Past and Present,’ iii. v., Carlyle, discussing 
**the English,” contrasts the “spoken word, the 
written poem” with the “done work,” and then 
opens a vigorous paragraph with the apparently 
unfilial remark, ‘‘ Of all the nations in the world 
at present the English are the stupidest in speech, 
the wisest in action.” This conclusion, moreover, 
he has reached “spite of the Shakespeares and 
Miltons who show us what possibilities there are.” 
Yet the English epic, in “sea-moles, cotton-trades, 
railways,” &c., is ‘‘ legible throughout the solar 
system.” Possibly nothing remains to be said. 

Tuomas Bayse. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


CrIMINOLOGY AND (7 xi. 301). 
—In writing to ‘N. & Q.’ it is as well to be 
accurate as to facts. Mr. JeEakes should know 
that Once a Week was not started by Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold, but by the late Mr. Samuel Lucas, of the 
Times. As I served my apprenticeship as sub- 
editor from the beginning under him, I can speak 
with certainty on this point. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tea-poy xi. 106, 292).—Col. Yule’s 
‘Glossary’ gives a very clear explanation of this 
word. It has nothing to do with tea, but is, as 


| Mr. Marsnate surmises, connected etymologically 


with tripos. It is compounded of the Hindustani 
tin=3, and the Persian pad, a foot, and means 4 
three-legged table, and thence any very small table. 
Similarly charpoy, from Pers. chihar=4 and pae, 
signifies a four-legged bedstead. 
W. F. 
Kashmir Residencr, 
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Manca (7" §, xi, 287).—In this neighbourhood | 
the employment of the proverb is very much in | 
keeping with that stated in the editoral note at 
the above reference. If March comes in like a 
lion, we are fain to hope that it will go out like 
a lamb ; but when its advent is lamb-like, we are 
apprehensive as to the mode of its exit. In Andrew 
Henderson’s ‘Scottish Proverbs,’ however, the 
matter is stated definitely, and without comment, 
thus: “ March comes in like a lion, and gaes out 
like a lamb.” This is also the form given in 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 315, nor is anything 
said there as to the alternative. At the same time, 
both Henderson and Chambers give the rhymes 
regarding the last three days of March (0.S.), 
known as “the borrowed days.” Wintry weather 
late in March is very trying for hill sheep, it is 
“hard upon the hoggs,” in the words of the farmer. 
This is how the untoward situation has been alle- 
gorized :— 

March said to Aperill, 

I see three hoggs upon a hill, 

And if you ‘ll lend me dayes three, 

Ill find a way to make them dee, 

The first o’ them was wind and weet, 

The second o’ them was thaw and sleet, 
The third o’ them was sic a freeze, 

It froze the bird’s nebs* to the trees, 
When the three days were past and gane. 
The three silly hoggs came hirpling hame. 

Chambers inclines to think that this fable may 
have arisen from ‘‘the observation of a certain 
character of weather prevailing about the close of 
March, somewhat different from what the season 
justifies,” thus inferentially supporting the form 
of the proverb that makes the month a lamb at its 
departure. This, however, is hardly supported by 
the account, with which he opens the section on 
‘The Borrowed Days,’ of how the Covenanting 
army, on March 30, 1639, entered Aberdeen in 
fine weather. The troops had expected leonine 
behaviour, and their experience was such a sur- 
prise that one of the clergy referred to the matter 
in the pulpit, claiming the singular forbearance of 
the elements “as a miraculous dispensation of 
Providence in favour of the good cause.’ 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Helensburgh, N.B. 


“March comes in like a lion and goes out like 
a lamb.” This is the true form of the proverb, 
but it is sometimes reversed to suit the season. 
Mr. Voyrsry’s note well illustrates what I said a 
few weeks since, under another head, as to the 
application of these old saws concerning the 
weather. Under the Old Style the first of March 
would be eleven days nearer the date of the 
equinox than it is now, and consequently the 
“weathers,” or winds, of March would occur 
earlier in the month. There are other proverbs 


* Bille. 


which refer to this characteristic of March, as, for 
instance, the Scottish one, “ March comes in with 
an adder’s head, but goes out with a peacock’s 
tail.” Cc. C. 
Your correspondent is apparently unacquainted 

with the older form of the proverbial expression 
with reference to the incoming of March. Ray’s 
‘Collection of English Proverbs’ has, “ March 
hack ham, comes in like a lion, goes out like a 
lamb.” In Fuller’s ‘Gnomologia,’ ed. 1732, the 
proverb is given thus :— 

March balkham 

Comes in like a lion, goes out like a lamb, 

Is “ balkham” a misprint for hack ham? Hazlitt 
gives Fuller's version. I have often heard the 
variation given by yourself. 

F. C. Birxseck TERRY. 


I have always understood, with the Editor, that 
March was at liberty to come in the guise of either 
lamb or lion ; but that whichever he might select, 
he would “go out with” the other; and I have 
generally observed it true. HeERMENTRUDE. 


Tantrabosus (7 x. 447, 476; xi. 97, 272). 
—Bailey gives “ Tantrels, idle people. N.C.” 
Might not, then, “ We shall live till we die, like 
Tantrabobus,” be more correctly read, “ We shall 
live till we die, like tantrels, all of us”—that is, 
“ We shall at least vegetate like idle people,” who 
do no other noticeable thing than live, grow, pro- 
create, and die—the vegetative life of the proletariat? 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton, 8.W. 


Source or Quotation Wantep (7® xi. 308). 
—Mr. Gladstone, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons, on July 3, 1850, upon the occasion of the 
death of Sir Robert Peel, said :— 

“I will only quote those most touching and feeling 
lines which were applied by one of the greatest poets 
of this country to the memory of a man great indeed, 
but yet not greater than Sir Robert Peel :— 

Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon light is quenched in smoke ; 

The trumpet’s silver voice is still ; 

The warder silent on the hill. 
These are Sir Walter Scott’s lines on the younger 
Pitt, in the introduction to the first canto of 
Marmion.’ Po.iticus. 


Rippte (7 S. xi. 380).—The riddle beginning 
thus— 
I’m the sweetest sound in orchestra heard— 
is in 7 S. i, 449, and a suggested solution is on 
p. 517. Frepk. 


Hoops (7 S. xi. 127, 229).—C. W. W. makes 
short work of the question of the effect of the Act 
of 1662 on the Canons of 1603; not so the Judicial 
| Committee in Hebbert v. Purchas. In this it 

appears that when their lordships were called 
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upon to determine this point they did not dis- 
— from themselves that the task was difficult. 

hey examined these three opinions: 1. That the 
Act of 1662 repealed all legislation on the sub- 
ject of the ornaments. 2. That the Act and the 
Canons set up two distinct standards. 3. That 
the Act of 1662 was to be read with the Canons 
of 1603, still in force, and harmonized with them. 
And it was to this that they gave their consent, 
i.e., that the Act of Uniformity was to be con- 
strued with the Canons (February 23, 1871). 
C. W. W. therefore has to substantiate his state- 
ment that by law “the 58th Canon is superseded 
by the Act of Uniformity of 1662.” 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


What is a F.C.O.; and what does C. W. W. 
mean by saying that hoods—to wit, the hoods 
which signify degrees granted by Oxford or Cam- 
bridge or Dublin or Durham—“are become merely 
agnostic badges”? I have yet to learn that my 
own M.A. hood, which has lasted through three 
generations and has its white silk lining still in 
every sense unsoiled, can be properly so described ; 
and doubtless most university men, whether clerics 
or not, who correspond in ‘N. & Q.’ would also 
resent such an imputation. Agnosticism is a new 
thing, and there are new universities ; let them 
implead one another. A. J. M. 


The use of these has of late yeers been revived 
in Scotland, more especially at the universities and 
by the clergy of the Established Church. Until 
recent years Presbyterian ministers wore black 
gowns and bands, but now they wear the hoods 
of their respective degrees over their gowns, just 
as Episcopalian clergymen do over their surplices. 
Some of the more modern hoods to be seen at 
university functions are very wonderful as regards 
shape and colour. Grorce Ancus, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Lorp Byron xi. 27, 77, 118, 177, 213).— 
This “ doughty champion ” (‘* doughty champion ” 
is good) laments that in endeavouring to assist 
another correspondent be should have raised the 
regret of Mr, Ewine by supposing that Moore 
edited the seventeen-volume edition of Lord 
Byron’s works. Mr. Ewixc has certainly, in 
the latter part of his communication, adduced 
cogent reasons against the supposition ; but let 
him be assured that his argument from punctua- 
tion is a trifle strained. “ The punctuation,” says 
Mr. Ewixc, “is emphatic.” Well, presumably 
all punctuation is intended to be emphatic ; but 
“ Est modus in rebus” is a quotation at once more 
apposite to the matter in hand and more easy of 
comprehension than those other Horatian words so 
gaily introduced by Mr. Ewinc. “If F. W. D. 
will read again that title-page,” says Mr. Ewrne, 


will see that ‘Thomas Moore’ refers only to the 
‘Letters and Journals and His Life.’” Why, 
certainly! And now if Mr. Ewine will read 
the half-title of vol. i. sig. a3 (which runs 
‘Letters and Journals | of | Lord Byron : | with 
notices of his life, | by | Thomas Moore.”), observ- 
ing the punctuation (query, is it emphatic’), he will 
see that “ Thomas Moore” refers only to ‘‘ notices 
of his life” and not to “ Letters and Journals,” 
Solute tabule ! F. W. D. 


I much regret that by a lapsus penne I wrote, 
in the first quotation in my note (ante, p. 177), 
“Away ! away! ye notes of woe,” instead of “ With- 
out a stone to mark the spot,” which is the first 
line of the stanzas to which the quotation refers. 

Tuomas J. Ewine. 

Leamington. 


Rev. Ricuarp Rotayp Warp xi. 149, 
254) —In the Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 
1834, New Series, vol. ii, p. 329, is this entry :— 

“ Aged 72, the Rev. R R. Ward, Vicar of Sutton-on- 
the-Hill, and of St. Peter’s, Derby; he was instituted to 
the former living in 1795; and to the latter in 1805; 
they are both in the gift of the Lord Chancellor.” 

The annexed entry is found in the British Museum 
Library Catalogue :— 

“Richard Rowland Ward, Westminster Hall, 6th 
December, 1821. In the Common Pleas: William Beer 
and others, versus Ward, &c. Issue out of the Court of 
Chancery, to try the legitimacy of the late W. Cotton, 
Esq., a lunatic | London, 1821), fol.” 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


TitLe or Sir (7 §. x. 505; xi. 72, 236).— 
The notes on ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ I. i, 
in the old Variorum Shakespeare give a very 
full account of the use of the title “Sir” by the 
clergy, of which there was an instance so late 
as the reign of William and Mary. E. 8. 


Kirxenyy Cats (7 xi, 129, 215).—The 
Hessian story may be true, but the following 
decidedly throws doubts on the Kilkenny cats 
being more than a jest of Curran’s :— 


“When Mr. Curran was passing his first summer at 
Cheltenham, generally inattentive as he was to his dress, 
he was ina sort of disguise, and, little notice being taken 
of him, he had resort to a story to draw himself into 
notice. With the straightforward, credulous churacter 
of the English he was perfectly well acquainted ; with 
which he often eked out a tale. The conversation of 
the table turning altogether on the stupid, savage, and 
disgusting amusement of cock-fighting, he was deter- 
mined to put an end to it by the incredible story of the 
Sligo cats. He prefaced it by saying that in his country 
there prevailed a barbarous custom of fighting these 
animals in the same way as mastiffs are fought in 
England, or bulls in Spain. That being once in Sligo, 
a fishing-town in the north-west of Ireland, he was 
invited to see this grand spectacle. That the people of 
rank and condition in that part of the country bad 


“ observing the punctuation, which is emphatic, he | these cats regularly bred and trained for the purpose, 
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and crowded into town and took lodgings for the week, 
whenever these games were to be celebrated. The 
Corinthian chariot races were never more bighly the 
acenes of gaiety and mirth in Greece than these were at 
Sligo. At one of them, three matches were fought on 
the first day with the most furious courage, with all the 
intrepidity of valour and skill, all that brutal rage that 
feudal clans could furnish ; and before the third of them 
was finished (on which bets ran very high) dinner was 
announced in the inn where the battle was fought. The 
company agreed, though reluctantly, to return, and to lock 
up the room, leaving the key in trust with Mr. Curren, 
who protested to God, that he never was so shocked, 
that his head hung heavy upon his shoulders, that his 
heart sunk within him, on entering with the company 
into the room, and finding that the cats had actually 
eaten each other up, save some little bits of tails which 
were scattered round the room.”’—O'Regan’s ‘ Memoirs of 
Curran,’ 1817, p. 36, quoted in ‘ Westminster Hall ; or, 
Professional Relies and Anecdotes of the Bar, Bench, and 
Woolsack,’ vol, ii. 1825, pp. 103-105. 

Curran was born at Newmarket, co. Cork, in 
1750, i.e, exactly forty-eight years before the 
Hessian officers came to Kilkenny; but I do not 
know when he spent “his first summer at Chel- 
tenham.” Wituram Georce Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Darwin Anticipate (7 xi. 185, 316).— 
If the question of pre-Darwinian anticipation is to 
be gone into, it must be much more completely 
than by references to such recent writers as Herbert 
or Butler. Here is one reference from St. Augustine, 
in which not only the nature, but the very name 
of “evolution” appears. So far as I know, it is 
the first use of the term in this sense. It occurs 
in his explanation of the Book of Genesis, respect- 
ing the origin of man :— 

“In quibus operatur quotidie quicquid ex illis tan- 
quam involucris primordialibus in tempore evolvitur.”"— 
*De Genesi ad Literam,’ |. vi, c. vi, 

If I were to enter upon all that he says to a 
similar purpose, I should have to ask for many 


pages. Ep. Marsnatt. 
See other instances, ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6" S. viii. 514; 
ix. 176, 278. R. H. Busx. 


Pact Sanpspy Monn, Water-Cotour Painter 
(4% 8. iv. 208).—Paul Sandby Munn, uncle of the 
late well-known botanist, the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, 
F.R.S., was the son of Mr. James Munn, and was 
born at Greenwich, co. Kent, February 8, 1773. 
He early displayed artistic talent, and was placed 
under the instruction of his godfather, Paul 
Sandby. He first exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1798, and in 1805 became an “ Associate Ex- 
hibitor ” of the Water-Colour Society. Munn was 
the intimate friend of Cotman, with whom he took 
more than one artistic tour. One of his most remark- 
able works is ‘ Rembrandt's Cradle,’ painted from 
memory. His tours in Wales, 1832, and up the 


| drawings. He died at Percy Lodge, Margate, co. 
Kent, February 11, 1845. Daniec Hirwett. 
| 34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Seatty (7"§. xi. 287).—According to Watt’s 
‘Bibliotheca Britannica,’ J. Seally was the “‘ Master 
of the Academy in Bridgewater Square, London,” 
and wrote ‘The Laws [is this a mistake for ‘ The 
Loves’?] of Castile and Emira; or, the Fatal 
Legacy,’ published in London in 1766. He was 
also the author of ‘ The Universal Tutor’ (1767) ; 
‘The Young Lady and Gentleman’s New Guide to 
the Elements of Astronomy and Geography’; ‘ The 
(1785) (1771); and ‘ The 
Lady’s Encyclopedia’ (1788). 

J. F. Manserea. 

Liverpool. 


According to Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica, 
J. Seally was ‘‘ Master of the Academy in 
Bridgewater Square, London.” Five works are 
ascribed to his pen, chiefly of an educational 
character. Epwarp M. BorraJo. 

The Library, Guildhall. 


Tue SHapow or a S. x. 427; xi. 
74, 273).—The following passage from the late Rev. 
W. Philpot’s ‘ Pocket of Pebbles’ may be considered 
shadowy enough for anything :— 

“TI found in an old desk a love-letter that never 
went, from a departed one to one long ago departed. 

I saw the image of a day-moon on a running stream. 

I saw the shadow of a cloud upon a cloud, 

I dreamed a dream about a dream.” 

“The gayracia of Epictetus is, as Professor George 
Long tells us, not only the thing perceived, but the im- 
pression which it makes; which latter is therefore an 
appearance of an appearance !’’—P, 81. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Srranowares (7"§, x. 28).—In all probability 
your correspondent, in his inquiry into the history 
of this family, will have consulted the pedigree of 
Strangwayes and Morton, compiled by the late 
Mr. Rogers-Harrison, Windsor Herald, and pri- 
vately printed in 1878 ; but if your correspondent 
bas not had an opportunity of so doing, I shall be 
glad to forward my copy for his a — 


Tue “‘ Fatt” §. xi. 228).—To give but one 
instance out of many that might be named, con- 
clude for resolve, which the uninformed generally 
regard as of American origin, is, in truth, a sur- 
viva! of an English usage long of good repute. And 
so is “fall” for autumn, a fact which, whatever 
may be the case on this side of the Atlantic, is 
well enough understood on the other side of it. 


Of its present rather wide currency in the English 


Rhine, 1835, were fruitful in some of his finest | dialects any one can satisfy himself at the expense 
works, The British Museum and the South Ken- | of a little inquiry. Among writers of literary 


sington collections contain many choice sets of his _ 


English who bave employed it in former genera- 
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tions, Dryden is cited by Dr. Johnson, and 
Raleigh and William Penn are cited by Dr. 
Worcester in his excellent ‘ Dictionary.’ Other 
authorities for it, as I find from my notes, are 
Dekker (1636); the Rambler (1750), No. 73; 
and Bishop Warburton (1764). But the oldest 
observed by me is Sir John Harrington (1596) : 
“Tt is odds but, at the spring and fall, we shall! 
meet good company there” (‘An Apology,’ &c., 
p. 35, ed. 1814). The Rev. F. E. Paget has it in 
his ‘ Owlet of Owlstone Edge’ (1856), p. 10; and 
so has Sir G. W. Dasent, in his ‘ Story of Burnt 
Njal’ (1861), vol. i. p. 237. In London I have 
heard it repeatedly from persons of somewhat 
humble condition. 

The expression “ fall of the year ” I do not know 
to be of any considerable age ; but “‘ at the spring 
or fall of the leaf” was in print in 1589, and no 
doubt was already then well established. Hence, 
pretty certainly, we got by omission the simple 
“fall.” Presumably, by subaudition or otherwise, 
we had the simple ‘* spring” much earlier. 


. 


Marlesford. 


Ken makes use of this expression in a letter to 
Mrs. Hannah Lloyd, dated ‘‘ Nash Feb. 27” 
(1703-4 ?):— 

**My distemper, which is always most domineering 
at spring and fall, has threatened me with a further 
assault, but thanks to be to God, it soon abated.” — 
Piumptre’s ‘ Life of Thomas Ken, D.D., Bishop of Bath 
and Wells’ (1889), vol. ii. p. 140. 

G. F. R. B. 


I have frequently heard “ fall” =autumn used 
in Yorkshire. Roger Ascham, who was born in 
North Yorkshire, writes in his ‘ Toxophilus,’ 1543, 
p. 48, Arber’s edition :— 

“The hole yere is deuided into iiii. partes, Spring 
tyme, Somer, faule of the leafe, and winter wherof the 
whole winter, for the roughnesse of it, is cleane taken 
away from shoting.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

** Fall,” signifying autumn, is frequently used 
in Lincolnshire, though “ back end” is the more 
common term. You never hear “autumn” from 
the mouth of one of our peasants unless he be 
trying to “ talk fine.” Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Once more I appeal to Johnson. In this instance 
it is to assure Mr. Mount that “ fall” is not an 
Americanism, as some people appear to him to 
think. It is quite a lawful English term in the 
sense of autumn. In the 4to. Johnson, 1785, s.v. 
* Fall,” No, 13, there is :— 

* Autumn, the fall of the leaf; the time when the 
leaves drop from the trees. 

What crowds of patients the town doctor kills, 
Or bow last fall he rais’d the weekly bills. 
Dryden,” 
Ep. 


Danpizette S, xi. 308).—Perhaps these 
creatures were the same as Dandizettes, women 
who dressed in the extreme of an absurd fashion 
in 1819 and 1820, and won for themselves the 
notice of caricaturists. The male of this variety 
was termed a dandy, and an example of both may 
be found figured in Thomas Wright’s ‘ Caricature 
History of the Georges’ (pp. 638, 639), and in 
Edmund F. King’s ‘Ten Thousand Wonderful 
Things’ (pp. 212, 213). The waists of the gowns 
were exceedingly short and the skirts followed 
suit. “It seemed to be the aim of the ladies to 
exhibit to view as much of the body as possible,” 
say, with one consent, both Mr. Wright and Mr. 
King. Sr. 


Tre pv’Avary (7 §. xi. 329).—Anatole 
Bésiade, Comte, then Due, d’Avaray(not d’Avary), 
was borr in 1759 of an old family in Béarn, and 
died in 1811. He was a staunch friend of the 
Count of Provence (afterwards King Louis X VIII.). 
He gave him the means of leaving France in 1791, 
and was his constant companion and chief agent 
during his exile. DNARGEL. 


Rervusat or Knicutsoop sy A Jupor 
xi. 305).—Apparently my old friend Mr. Pickrorp 
has forgotten that one of the present judges, the 
Hon. George Denman, declined to be knighted on 
his promotion to the Bench. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sir Witt1am Coprincton anp THE Hon. Mr. 
Warp (7" S. xi. 228).—It is possible that this 
“Hon. Mr. Ward” belonged to the family of the 
Viscount of Bangor. In the obituary notice of Sir 
William Codrington in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for October, 1816, p. 379, it is stated that he 
“ married in 1776 May, daughter of the late Hon. 
Wm. Ward.” In Debrett’s ‘ Baronetage’ for 1835 
it is asserted that he married, first, Mary Kirke, 
who died on April 20, 1789; and, secondly, in 
France, Eleanor, daughter of Godfrey Kirke. 

G. F. R. B. 


In the Codrington pedigree at the College of 
Arms the following information is recorded : Sir 
William Codrington, the third baronet, married, 
firstly, Mary Kirke, spinster. She was born at 
Derby, and died s.p. in La Place de la Liberté, 
Dinan, April 20, 1789, et. fifty-seven. Sir 
William married, secondly, Eleanor Kirke, 
daughter of Godfrey Kirke, of London, by Marie 
Rolland. She was niece to her husband’s first wife, 
and died at Rennes, in Brittany, February 13, 1816, 
et. forty-two and a half. V. L. 0. 

Siema must look for the latter gentleman, I 
think, not under Lord Dudley and Ward, but 


under Lord Bangor’s family. 
Winpsor PEERAGE. 


214, Piccadilly, W. 
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Mepievat Worps xi. 261).—Crudis. 
Crowd, meaning crypt, occurs often in the ‘Bristol 
Wills,’ edited by the Rev. T. P. Wadley, e.g, 
1552, a testator desires to be buried in “the 
crowde under my parishe churche ” (p. 193); 1399, 
“j sera pro ostio in le cruddes” (* Memorials of 
Ripon,’ Surtees Society, iii. 129). 

Perapsis. Compare, perhaps, tapoyis, as in 
St. Matt. xxiii. 25, 26. 

Ramayll’. In 1373 persons were fined at a 
manorial court forcutting down “rameil’” (‘ Halmota 
Priorat. Dunelm.,’ Surtees Society, p. 121). There 
is a note on this word ia ‘ Newminster Cartulary,’ 
Surtees Society, p. 310. 

Sagena. See Trench, ‘Synonyms of N.T.,’ 
§ Ixiv, on cayjvy, in the Vulgate sagena, now 
called seine by Cornish fishermen. See also ‘Ripon 
Chapter Acts,’ Surtees Society, p. 384. 

Scalinga. Compare, perhaps, Scale Lane, in 
Kingston-upon-Hull, and some of the early forms 
of Sculcoates, adjacent to that town. 

W. C. B. 


Mr. G. Nettson connects the medizeval gatharion 
with the Scotch garron. This is impossible. Garron 
is the Gaelic gearrdn, “a gelding,” a derivative of 
gearradh, “to cut.” Kuso 

Liverpool, 


Catrournivs §. xi. 168, 215).—I cordially 
accept the chronology vouched for by F. N.; but 
that does not explain the reference to Schrevelius 
by Wase in 1662. 

I did try to master a very confused subject, as 
our successors will find in dealing with Bailey, 
Johnson, Webster, and others. My object is to 
trace the earliest English version, about 1660, of 
Calepinus as he then survived, and so, long prior 
to the revision by the second Bailey, not Nathan. 
In good truth, the delightful ring of sound be- 
tween Calepini and Calpurnius quite led me astray, 
as with our good farmer king in dealing with 
tweedledum and tweedledee, or, more conformably 
to my own civic reminiscences, of “calipee and 
calipash.” 

Can F, N. explain the etymology of Calpurnius 
as distinct from Calepinus? Calepino survives in 
Italian as “a dictionary,” as distinctive as Euclid 
or Walkinghame, or even Cocker. Calpurnia is 


| Formule que les copistes mettoient souvent a la fin des 
, chartes ou des manuscrits. Cf. ‘Le Discours de Petit- 
Jean dans les Plaideurs,’ Act III. se. iii.” 
James Hoorer. 
105, Lewisham High Road, New Cross, 8.E, 


Sincutar Surerstitioy §, xi. 345).—See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. ix., x. xi, passim; also 
viii. 367, 435, where Adelaide Amy Terry has 
already appeared. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Famity or Courts (7" §. xi. 84, 352).—I find 
the following among some old newspaper cuttings : 

“ This is how Coutts’s Bank began. Mr. Coutts, very 
soon after he commenced business, heard that a certain 
London bank had refused a noble customer the loan of 
10,000. Mr. Coutts immediately wrote to the nobleman 
asking him to favour bim with a call, and when he called 
offered to lend him the desired sum. ‘But I can give 
you no security,’ said the peer. ‘ Your lordship’s note 
of hand will suffice,’ was the response. The offer was 
closed with, and the borrower, departing with 5,000/., 
left the rest upon deposit. The story soon got abroad, 
and brought great aristocratic customers. Then it 
reached King George’s ears. His Majesty desired to see 
such a liberal banker, and was so delighted with bis 
conversation that he ordered his account to be trans- 
ferred to Coutts’s Bank. The royal example had plenty 
of imitators, and the foundation of the great banker's 
fortune was laid.” 

W. J. F. 


Dublin. 


“ How To BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED” (7% §, 
v. 46; xi. 345).—The writer of the note at the 
latter reference seems to have missed that at the 
former. I do vot know the date of Mr. Skelton’s 
sermon “ How to be happy though married”; but 
it was probably not earlier than 1727 nor later 
than 1780. KILuicRew. 


Fotx-tore §. xi. 268).—I may remind 
B. L. R. C. of what Puck says in ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream :— 

I'll follow you, I ‘ll lead you about a round 

— bog, through bush, through brake, through 
rier ; 

Sometimes a horse I ‘Il be. 

The Irish Pooka, in the form of a black colt, plays 
similar tricks. Puck, the Pooka, and the colt 
pixy must be the same. E. YARpDLey. 


good Latin for a litigious female. 

_As Mr. Hatz states, the name should be Cale- 
pinus, Dr. Donne, in his fourth satire, referring | 
to a pedantic bore, writes :— 

He saith, Sir, | 
I love your judgment, whom do you prefer 
For the best Linguist? And I seelily 
Said that I thought Calepine's Dictionary. 


Gorcet (7 §. xi. 348)—At the end of the 
last century and the beginning of the present the 
gorget seems to have been generally used by the 


officers of foot regiments. It was 


“a kind of breast-plate, shaped, in some degree, like a 
half-moon, with arms and other devices engraved thereon. 
They are either gilt or silver, agreeable to the buttons 


on the uniform.” 


See also the finish of Bragmardo’s harangue | The above extract is from the ‘Military Dictionary 
(‘Gargantua,’ i. xix.): “Et plus n’en dist le de- | published in the “ British Military Library ” (1799- 


posant, Valete et plaudite, Calepinus recensui,” 
This, Paul Lacroix remarks, was 


1801), which work contains many coloured plates 


showing the uniforms of the horse and foot soldiers 
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of the period. In the “Ist (or Royal) Regiment 
of Foot” the gorget bears G.R. below a crown, 
and what are, I presume, laurel leaves at the sides 
It appears to be suspended by a cord bung round 
the neck. The gorget of the “Three Regiments 
of Foot Guards” has a different device, with- 
out the G.R., and is affixed by some kind of 
clasp to the bottom of the collar. The yorget 
of the “ 4th (or the King’s Own) Regiment” is of 
silver, with, so far as I can judge, the royal arms, 
and is also without the G.R. The seventeenth 
regiment has simply a crown on its gorget, which 
is looped on to the top breast buttons of the uni- 
form. The gorgets of most of the other foot regi- 
ments seem to have had the G.R., together with 
some device or devices. The “ Officers of Marines” 
wore gorgets with an intertwined G.R. below a 
crown. I make the above statements with much 
diffidence ; but they are the result of a somewhat 
careful examiuation of the plates now before me. 


J. Manserau. 
Liverpool, 


The way in which the gorget was worn is clearly 
shown in a full-length portrait, by Gainsborough, 
of “ Thomas, son of Jack Vict. Killmorey,” the 
property of the Earl of Killmorey, now exhibited, 
with other family portraits, in the Public Library, 
Belfast. The gorget seems to have connected the 
top button and buttonhole of the uniform coat, 
just below the throat. I have a gorget which 
belonged to an officer of the old Irish Volunteers. 
It is gilt as usual, and bears the emblem of a 
crowned harp, with the inscription, “Clough 
Volunteers” (Clough is a village in co. Antrim), 
all within a wreath of conventional leaves. The 
work is all engraved. Another, which I have a 
note of, has the harp and crown embossed in 
relief. On the harp is the engraved inscription, 
“ Belfast Volunteer Company,” while underneath 
is the motto, “ Devotum morti pectus liberz.” 

W. H. Parrersoy. 

Belfast. 


Lorp Iveacn (7" xi. 125, 212, 250),—The 
representative of the old Lord [veagh remains to 
be shown, In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1783 
will be found a report of the trial at the Old 
Bailey of Daniel Magennis, M.D., for the murder 
of John Hardy, a hosier, of Newgate Street, in 
whose house he lodged. Dr. Magennis threw some 
noisome matter out of his window on to the sky- 
light over the shop, and on Mr. Hardy going 
upstairs to remonstrate with him, the doctor used 
his dagger on him with as little compunction as 
though it were his lancet. He was found guilty, 
and sentenced to be hanged. The writer in the 
Gentleman's Magazine adds :— 

* The son of the unhappy Dr. Magenmis’s elder brother 
takes the title of Lord Iveagh, but the title is not 
scknowledged by ths House of Peers. The last Lord 


Iveagh who est in Parliament was godson to William III, 
and was murdered. He was paying his addresses to the 
daughter of a nobleman, but found that he might obtain 
the lady on more easy terms than marriage, and availed 
himself of the discovery, He was shot by her brother, 
when unprepared for the attack, between Maynooth and 
Dublin.”’ 

Dr. Magennis posed as a wit. The Mayor of 
Drogheda having impounded his horse, and fined the 
owner for drunkenness, Magennis dumbfoundered 
him with an impromptu, sometimes given erro- 
neously to Burns :— 

Was ever horse so well befitted? 

His master drunk, himself committed, 
But courage, horse, do not despair, 
You ‘ll be a horse when he ’s no mayor. 

The mayor was so much in dread of further 
lampoons that he remitted the fine, and became a 
subscriber to Magennis’s ‘ Fugitive Pieces.’ 

An effort has been made to depreciate the newly 
created Lord Iveagh because his pedigree is not 
swollen by swells. But what saith old Sir T. 
Overbury ?— 

“The man who has not anything to boast of but his 
illustrious ancestors is like a potato; the only good 
belonging to him is underground.” 

W. J. F. 


Dublin, 


Caartes Reape xi. 348).—The literary 
piracy of which Me. Cueistie complains in the 
case of Charles Reade is so common and so 
audacious that I almost wonder at the remark 
‘* Why did he not honestly say so?” Why has 
been to me a mystery for years. The same thing 
has been done for centuries by greater men than 
Charles Reade. Shakespeare we may, I think, 
exonerate for his unacknowledged borrowings. He 
was so unconscious of his own greatness, so mag- 
nificently careless of his own reputation as an 
author, that he would probably have laughed at 
the idea, if it had been suggested to him, of 
acknowledging the sources to which he was in- 
debted for the plots and in some cases—as, for 
instance, ‘Antony and Cleopatra’—for whole 
scenes in his play. But Milton cannot be so 
excused. Oa the strength of his own knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon and the ignorance of others he 
borrowed in ‘ Paradise Lost’ not only the idea, but 
in some cases (with little alteration) whole passages 
from our first Eaglish poet, Ceedmon, 

Even in our own day Lord Tennyson took the 
‘Passing of Arthur,’ at once the earliest and the 
last of the ‘ Idylls of the King’ from Sir Thomas 
Mallory’s ‘ King Arthur,’ in some passages only 
changing Mallory’s rbythmical prose into metre, 
and so making it poetry. 

Not long ago in a popular magazine I found 
an English story by a well-known author ; but she 
had simply put an English dress on a charming 
French tale. Of course the Strand Magazine's 
tales from other languages, honestly translated for 
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English readers, is another thing altogether, being 

both legitimate and praiseworthy; but the whole- 

sale robbery practised by numerous writers should 

be exposed at once. CuartotTte G. Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Sone (7" §. xi. 368).—I have this 
song, and the melody belonging to it, in my pos- 
session. Should the Rev. C. F. S. Warren not 
be better suited, I shall be glad to send him a 
copy, if he will give me his address, 


G. Marsoy. 
3, Park Road, Southport, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Collections for a History of the Family of Malthus. 

By John Orlebar Payne. (Privately printed.) 

We have seldim, if ever, met with a family history 
where more conscientious pains has been taken. Malthus 
is a very uncommon name. If we are right in assuming 
that it is a contraction of Malthouse (other derivations 
have been given), it does not follow that all who 
bore the name have sprung from a common ancestor. 
However this may be, it is most useful to have col- 
lected in one volume all the Malthus notices which 
Mr. Payne can find. Of course he bas not been able 
to ransack all parish registers, but he has done very 
much. The example he has set will have, we trust, a 
wholesome effect on certain genealogists whose careless- 
ness is their most prominent feature. Mr. Payne does 
not enter into extended biographical details, but he tells 
us more than was before known concerning Francis 
Malthus, whose ‘ Traité des Feux Artificiels, written and 
published by him both in French and English, was a work 
of some note in the seventeenth century. We also have 
a carefully compiled pedigree of that branch of the 
family of which Thomas Malthus, the political economist, 
was amember. This will be most useful to any future 
biographer. Now that lives are being written of so many 
of the illustrious obscure, we may bupe that some day 
we shall have a trustworthy account of one of the best 
abused Englishmen who ever lived. This is not the 
place to discuss the merits of his celebrated work or to 
point out the variations between the first and later 
editions, but he was far too memorable a man for his 
life to pass unrecorded into oblivion, 

Our readers who love the gentle science of heraldry 
may be interested in knowing that William Malthus, who 
made his will in 1429, desired to be buried “sub lapide 
marmoreo cum quadam scriptura nominis mei et ar- 
morum,” and that the arms of Francis Malthus appear 
on the edition published in 1629 of his work on pyro- 
techny, and yet, eo far as can be ascertained, there is 
no record of any grant of arms in the Heralds’ College. 


Book Prices Current. Vol, 1V. (Stock.) 
Four volumes of this work, invaluable to all who cell or 
purchase books, have been issued, and the welcome 
afforded it has been ungrudging. Already the early 
volumes rank as rarities and fetch augmented prices, and 
already, too, an imitation has been attempted in France. 
A happy idea bas indeed been happily carried out. Each 
eucceeding volume is, moreover, an advance upon its 
predecessor, experience showing how improvements can 
be effected. The changes made in previous volumes 
have teen duly noted. 


1890 have not been of primary importance to introduce 
an increased quantity of foreign books of importance. 
Under heads such as Bembo, Cervantes, Froissart, La- 
borde, Lafontaine, Rabelais, are numerous interesting 
entries. It is edifying to compare the prices obtained in 
England with those ruling in France, the difference 
being in many cases almost incredible. In regard to 
English books, even, the variations in price are some- 
times remarkable, suggesting, in one case at least, a mis- 
take. Ata sule in December, 1889, we thus find a folio 
Chaucer, 1561, published by J. Kyngston for J. Wight, 
rebacked, wormed, and sold with all faults, fetching 
37/. 6s., an astounding price; and in the following June, 
at the sale of the library of Lord Talbot de Malahide, the 
sume edition, with no mention of defect, is sold to the 
same purchaser for three guineas, A genuine bock-lover 
will find in these volumes endless matter for recreation 
as well as for reference, Johnson, it is known, looked 
upon an arithmetic as an unfailing travelling companion. 
* Book Prices Current’ is not exactly in a pocket shape, 
but we can fancy an enthusiast taking one of the volumes 
on a holiday excursion. The conception and carrying 
out of the work are an honour to English bibliography, 
An interesting item in some future volume will be the 
sale of a complete set of ‘ Book Prices Current.’ 


John Wesley. By J. H. Overton. (Methuen & Co.) 
He must be a bold man who essays to write a new life of 
one whose career has been so canvassed and recanvassed 
as John Wesley's bas been during the laet hundred 
years. Canon Overton does not profess to have any new 
facts to communicate, although certain local and acci- 
dental associations have contributed, together with the 
felicitous opportuneness of the present year, to make the 
subject particularly interesting to him. He writes out 
of the fulness of his knowledge, and has succeeded in 
compiling a very lucid and impartial, as well as sympa- 
thetic, narrative. For ourselves, we confess to being 
well content with Southey’s classical ‘ Life,’ as supple- 
mented by Alexander Knox's charming memoir. The 
extraordinary activity of Wesley, both mental and 
bodily, is well brought out in the author's eleventh 
chapter, where the mere list of his literary productions, 
ranging from ‘ Primitive Physic’ to the ‘ Doctrine of 
Original Sin,’ is enough to take one’s breath away, 


The Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Jour- 
nal. Parts XLI. and XLII, Vol, XI. Part I. (Printed 
for the Association.) 

Cistercian Statutes, A.D. 1256-7. 


With Supplementary 
Statutes, A.v, 1257-88. 


Edited by Rev. J. T. Fowler, 

M.A.,F.S.A. (Printed for the same Association.) 
We have here the record of work of the Yorkshire 
Archeological and Topographical Association, as such, 
for the past year, and a good record it is, The portion 
of vol. xi. now issued to the members contains several of 
the usual features of the Journal, in the shape of papers 
on the battles of Stamford Bridge, Heathfield, and 
Winwood, a: d Bramham Moor (in connexion with the 
in-urrection of Archbishop Scrope), by Mr. A. H. D. 
Leadman, F.S.A., and the continuations of Mr. Richard 
Holmes’s carefully edited ‘ Wapentake of Osgoldcross,’ 
itself the result of the laborious personal investigations 
of Dodsworth, and of our well-known contributor the 
Rev. J. T. Fowler's valuable ‘ Ciatercian Statutes,’ which 
have now been completed and separately issued. Among 
other contents of importance to the antiquary «nd 
genealozist we may name the useful paper on ‘ Memorial 
| Brasses remaining in the Old Deanery of Doncaster,’ by 

Dr. Fairbank, and the ‘ Pedes Finium Ebor., t. Ric. 1.,’ 


In the case of the latest volume | by Mr. W. Brown. These constitute a mass of material, 


advantage has been taken of the fact that the sales of | valuable both as a whole and in its several parte, and 
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also for the annotations of the authors of the various 
papers, Mr. Brown prints some fines which illustrate 
the identity of some varying forms of medieval Ch:is- 
tian names, as he is careful to point out, Matildis and 


Mahault are, of course, one and the same name, and 20 | 


is Maud, we might add. There are place-names yet to 
be identified, ¢. g., Cristescroft. A careful collection of 
Yorkshire field-names might throw light upon this point, 
The value of Mr. Fowler's edition of the ‘ Cistercian 
Statutes’ scarcely needs to be emphasized. Mr. Fowler 
takes care to point out to his readers that the monastic 
institution was in its origin a lay institution, and that at 
first only so many priests were admitted into it as were 
required for the service of the order. The varying 
meanings shown to be borne by novalia illustrate the 
living character of medizeval Latinity, although it may 
not have been Ciceronian. 

(Paris, 


Comment vivre deux? Par B. H. Gausseron. 


La Librairie Lllustrée.) 

To the series known as “ La Vie en Famille,” comprising 
many volumes from the same pen, M. Gausseron, best 
known for his bibliographical labours, adds a book on 
the conditions of wedded felicity altogether unlike those 
we are accustomed to receive from French sources, 
First of all life is treated as domestic and serious, and its 
enemies are neither the priest nor the lover, but the 
members of a too exigent family. Then the volume (a 
species of enlarged cento of quotations) is written by one 
thoroughly familiar with English literature, and extracts 
from Addison, Steele, Washington Irving, Shakspeare, 
Cobbett, Sir John Lubbock, Mra, Chapone, Xc., are 
mingled with those from Moliére, La Rochefoucauld, 
Gustave Toudouze, Madame Roland, and Horace Raisson. 
The last chapter of a work which will be studied with 
deep interest and much advantage in England is headed 
“ Home, eweet Home.” 


Shelley's Adonais. Edited by W. M, Rossetti, (Oxford, 
Clarendon Prese. ) 

To the Clarendon Press series has been added a brilliant 
and serviceable edition of the ‘ Adonais,’ with introduc- 
tion and notes which are models of critical sagacity 
and insight. Mr. Rossetti’s services to the student 
of Shelley have met with full recognition, The present 
volume will repay the closest attention. 


Mr. Watrenr Rye, the well-known Norfolk historian, 
has kindly furnisved us with a copy of his privately printed 
Catalogue of Fifty of the Norfolk Manuscripts in his pos- 
session, It would be impossible to describe this sumptuous 
folio otherwise than by reprinting it, The history of 
each MS. is given, and, where possible, an index or 
table of contents. Not content with supplying a clue to 
these precious volumes, Mr. Rye bas interspersed his 
pages with facsimiles of several of the armorial and 
architectural drawings with which they are enriched, 
and as an appendix we have six plates of arms and 
reproductions of drawings of St. Bennet’s Abbey, East 
Herling Hall, Rising Castle, Middleton Gate - House, 
Shelton Hall, and Norwich Castle, What will interest 
some of our readers even more than these is a coloured 
drawing of a roundel of stained glass which was once in 
West Herling Hall, but has now, we fear, perished. It 
is a pun on the name of Beardewelle. A bear is repre- 
sented attached by a massive double chain to an hexa- 


gonal well, much like a fifteenth century church font. 
Knowing the naturalism which pervaded all art in those 
days, we may feel certain that we have here a repre- 
sentation of some village well which the artist had seen, 
We cannot speak too highly of Mr. Rye’s devotion to the 
history of his county ; but his ‘Catalogue’ arouses in our 
When we call to mind that in 


minds sad retlections, 


many of the great houses there are untold treasures of 
| topographical literature lying unused, and, indeed, in 
many cxses unknown, it is painful to reflect how very 
| few persons there are who take a due interest in the 
history of their own neighbourhood, or even in the 
ancestral blood which flows in their veins, We trust 
sume few at least will follow Mr, Rye’s noble example, 


Mr. Cart A, Tura, whose ‘Bibliography of the 
Organ’ is well known to our readers, has published 4 
Complete Bibliography of the Art of Fence. It is re- 
markably full, including works in most European 
languages, of which it gives ample descriptions, and ig 
likely to be highly prized by students of the duel. A 
classified index contributes to facility of reference, 
The volume, which is published by Messrs, Franz 
Thimm & Co., is dedicated, by permission, to the Duke 
of Connaught, 


Mr, Rosert Cuartrs Hore, F.S.A., has reprinted 
(Scarborough, Haggard) The Leper in England, with 
some Account of English Leper Houses, being the sub- 
stance of a useful and popular lecture delivered in Scar- 
borough, 

To the marvellously cheap “National Library” of 
Messrs, Cassell has been added The Haunted Man and 
the Ghost's Bargain. 

Part VI. of the Memorials of Edinburgh, by Si 
Daniel Wilson, LL.D., &e. (A. Binch), evenpletes 
the first volume. It contains a specially interesting 
bird's-eye view of Edinburgh in 1647, by James Gordon 
of Rothiemay. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

G, Junttan Harney (“ Every bullet bas its billet”). 
—The words and music of this can be purchased for 
twopence of the cheap musicsellers. 

_ Ceci Crarke (“’Tis a very good world that we live 
in”).—The authorship of this has been often sought in 
*N. & Q.,’ but in vain. 

W. E. Witson (“ Scots and Scotch "’).—See 6th S, i, 154, 
364; ii, 14; xi. 90, 194, 

G. J. R. (“ Conditions of service in Indian regiments”), 
—Inquire at the India Office. 

J.T. Pace (“Sterne’s grave ”),—Communication not 
received, 

CorricEnpum,—-P. 365, col. i., 1, 32, for “ the Latin 
Vulgate ” read the Later Vulgate. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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